








BORIVLI: AN INDIAN ORPHANAGE 


{No one is more conscious than the author of this essay of the danger of 
making any general statement whatsoever about India, its past or its 
present. If, then, he has seemed to make such statements, let it be said 
beforehand that he speaks only from such experience as has come his way ; 
he speaks only of India, and such parts of it, as he has seen and known.]} 


ways of India that the progressive work of the Catholic 

Church is to be seen. In the large cities, in the public 
thoroughfares of life, she almost gives you the impression 
that, for the present at least, her work is mainly done. There 
she has gained a fixed place among the people. Certain 
classes are permanently her subjects, and have practically 
stereotyped into a caste; certain occupations belong to these 
classes as other occupations belong to other castes; they 
live by themselves, they have their own kind of life, on good 
terms with their non-Christian neighbours, but on the clear 
understanding that neither influences the other in what con- 
cerns caste or faith. On this basis the Church herself is 
recognized and respected by those outside as well as by her 
own, by non-Christian as well as Christian, as deserving a de- 
finite place in the social scheme, and as having a definite 
function to fulfil. Her schools, for the most part, are better 
and certainly cheaper to the State, than others; she provides 
a type of servant that suits both the State and individual 
needs; in some branches of social welfare she is distinctly 
convenient. On the whole, therefore, she deserves recogni- 
tion by the powers that be, both European and Indian, and 
she receives it. 

But for the rest, in the larger centres of life, she would 
seem to make but little progress. If caste, the newly-formed 
Christian caste, keeps her people together, no less does it 
keep all others at arm’s-length. For instance, suggest to an 
Indian priest working in a city parish that he should busy 
himself with the conversion of his non-Christian neighbours, 
even with the servants of his household, and he will merely 
smile at your simplicity; once when I asked such a priest 
whether he could make his coolie a Christian he burst out 
laughing, thinking my remark could not possibly be serious. 
Suggest again to a headmaster of a city school, be he Indian 


I T is probably less in the highways and more in the by- 
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priest or European missionary, that he might perhaps do 
something to foster conversions among his non-Christian 
pupils, and he will only hold up his hands in horror \and 
alarm at your rashness. Why, the very express terms on 
which every city school is run are that the beliefs of non- 
Christians who frequent them shall be in no way influenced. 

I am not saying this can be mended; I am only saying it is 
the fact; and I speak of it not in condemnation, but merely 
to illustrate the statement that in the great cities of India 
the Church seems to have come to a standstill. There a 
convert is seldom made, unless he be a European or some 
unusual occasion has brought it about; priests and teachers 
seem to have enough to do in looking after their own. For 
the rest the Church seems content to bide her time, to look 
for no further increase in these quarters for the present, 
keeping and consolidating what she has acquired till the 
Spirit of God moves again upon the waters. She is treated 
as one of the land, as one of the many religions of the 
country; the yogi, the priest of Shiva, the fakir, when he 
meets the Catholic priest in the street, will salute him as be- 
longing to his own profession; the saffron-robed sanyassi 
will sit with the white-robed Jesuit in his room and discourse 
with him as with a fellow-religious. But converts, in the 
cities, there are practically none, and these are for a purpose, 
seldom stable. 

As it is in the cities so it is in other places where caste is 
very strong, and that is almost throughout India. Here, 
too, the same paralysis prevails. The Church has gone thus 
far but can go no further; thus far she may be tolerated, 
even approved because of the good things she has to offer, 
but she may do no more. She has taken up a.particular 
section of the people and must abide by her choice; she has 
made her own bed and must be content to lie upon it. 
Higher castes will no longer look at her, lower castes she 
dare seldom touch, lest she offend and lose those whom she 
possesses. Along one line she may move,.but may seldom 
turn to right or left; here again she must be content to wait. 

But underneath it is very different. Beneath or outside of 
caste, or in its lower and more contemned grades, is a vast 
number, ever growing, of those for whom no man cares, the 
heathen in the jungle, the pariahs in the towns and villages, 
the foundlings and the orphans who belong to no one, and 
who by many are scarcely allowed the right to live,—among 
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these and such as these the Church is hard at work, many 
she saves for Christ if only on their death-beds, and steadily 
her children increase by thousands from their midst every 
year. Nowhere more than in India does one recognize the 
fulfilment of the command: “Go into the byways and 
hedges, and compel them to come in.” 

Let us look at an example of this kind of work, one among 
very many. Our train has taken us through miles of country, 
away from any town, yet not too far away but that a large 
city can be soon reached in an emergency. At a side station 
we alight. We pass through a busy native village, which 
is little more than a row of wooden huts, most of them turned 
into shops, where the shop-keepers squat cross-legged on 
their counters with their wares around them, grain of 
many kinds, or spices, or sweets, or fruit and vegetables, 
or cakes, or something to drink. Behind these are single- 
roomed mud dwellings in uneven rows, partly hidden be- 
neath the trees. Soon we are again in the open country, 
which rises gradually in front of us. Up this a road has been 
recently levelled, leading to a rising scarp in front. Pre- 
sently, on the summit of a little hill, but high enough to 
command all the country round, we sight an old circular 
fort, not unlike the Martello towers on the south coast of 
England, crumbling to ruins on all its sides. Within and 
above this fort a new tower has been built, evidently in 
more recent times, and evidently not for the same purpose 
as its predecessor; and above this again, visible for miles 
on every side, with arms out-stretched as if it would embrace 
all the country, stands a huge stone statue of Christ, display- 
ing the Sacred Heart. Its back is to the sea, its face and 
opened arms are turned towards the continent, looking down 
the valley that opens out beneath its feet; those sudden open 
valleys, usually wooded throughout, which one drops upon 
as one ascends the hills, and which are one of the delights 
of Indian scenery in these parts. In its position, in its alti- 
tude, the statue seems to proclaim that it has come from 
other shores with a message for this people, and that it 
has been given a hospitable welcome. 

We turn aside from the road and climb up the rocky slope. 
Beneath the fort, hidden at first from view by the growth 
of underwood between, stretches a long, low building of 
red brick, looking very modern and spruce in its primeval 
surroundings. It is an orphanage for boys. Here, in one 
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corner, lives a little community of religious brothers—none 
of them are priests—brown-habited, leather-girdled, and with 
them a little colony of boys, not one of whom, for such are 
the conditions‘of the place, is known to have father or mother 
alive. This is their only home; these brothers are all they 
know as parents. Their number varies according as funds 
rise or fall; there are now about a hundred and fifty. 

We are met at the door by the superior. Barking dogs 
had long ago given him warning that strangers were about ; 
and his kindly, contented face, telling plainly that he was 
just where he wished to be, his long white beard, his truly 
apostolic habit with its apostolic patches, and his still more 
. apostolic boots, are a sight worth our journey to come and 
see. He bows to us, makes our acquaintance, without any 
introduction needed; we are Catholic priests, we are with 
him in India, and that is more than enough. 

For a few moments we talked together on the steps, ad- 
miring the view beneath, as men will who have been steadily 
climbing. Then he took us up the steps, and we found 
ourselves in the midst of class-rooms; except by passing 
through these class-rooms we could scarcely have entered 
the house at all. School was going on; there the boys were 
sitting, divided according to standards, each standard with 
a brother in charge, arranged as best they could be in the 
rooms within, and overflowing on to the verandah on every 
side, down to the door by which we entered. 

It was evidently catechism time; for catechisms were out, 
but closed, and the regular questions and answers were flying 
to and fro as we hear them in our children’s schools at home. 
The boys were neatly dressed but poorly, and were bare foot 
every one. Their faces were wide awake but quiet; they 
ranged in age from perhaps six to sixteen; the colour was 
predominantly dark, but here and there a pathetic white face 
shone suspiciously out. As we passed in and out among the 
classes, they stood up and greeted us in turn. Without a 
doubt they were happy boys, as we were to see more clearly 
before we left. Discipline had not broken them, though 
discipline in a place like this, and with this material, can- 
not but be strict. Confinement had not cramped them; in 
their free time they ranged the whole country-side as if it 
were their own. 

We passed through the class-rooms and were shown the 
rest of the house. First was the single central hall, which 
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served for dining-room by day, recreation-room when the 
monsoon broke, and bedroom by night; for Indian children 
need neither chairs nor tables for their meals, nor beds on 
which to sleep. The floor serves for the one, and a piece 
of matting stretched out upon it for the other. Even in the 
city I have seen university students living together in a single 
large room, which was at once their bedroom, dining-room, 
study, recreation-room, everything. It was bare of furniture ; 
the carpets that were beds were rolled up and arranged 
neatly in a corner. Furniture for the most part is to the 
Indian unnecessary lumber. It does not belong to his civi- 
lization; it is an importation from the West; even when he 
does condescend to take notice of it, it is usually as a con- 
cession, an ornament, rather than for any use he has for it. 
And if this is true even of better classes, much more is it 
true of the poor. 

From this central hall we went on to the quarters of :the 
brothers; for, as we have said, the building was just a long 
row of rooms, one against another, with a covered verandah 
joining them together. The brothers’ rooms were as poor as 
those of their orphans, though, being Europeans, they were 
in need of more things for their convenience. Here and 
there upon the walls were coloured pictures, taken, almost all, 
from advertisements and ancient calendars. In the middle 
was the tiny chapel, very neat, very poor, with paper flowers 
everywhere ; yet containing on the altar panels of old carv- 
ing, and old wooden candlesticks, for which, we do 
not doubt, a collector of old curios would have given much. 
Where this woodwork came from we shall soon discover. 

We left the long building and began to ascend the little 
hill to the ruined fort behind, passing on our way the kitchen 
and outhouses. Here other boys were at work, some pre- 
paring the curry for the mid-day meal on the usual curry 
stones, others cleaning pots and pans. The fort itself was 
nothing but an ancient Portuguese watch-tower, several of 
which are to be found along the coast where the Portuguese 
had once secured hold. In the arched niches round its cir- 
cular base, where once upon a time the guards had sheltered 
from the mid-day sun, and slept, little shrines had now been 
built, of the Sacred Heart, of Our Lady of Lourdes, of Our 
Lady of Dolours, and others; all simple, all poor, in- 
geniously contrived from and adorned with whatever the 
country-side provided, but naively new and spontaneous; bad 
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art it may have been but it was good devotion. Some rough- 
hewn steps led up to the top of the tower; hence was a 
gorgeous, view across the valley to the mountains beyond; in 
the opposite direction one looked out to sea. 

Already from the view one knew that one was on an his- 
toric spot. Far away along the shore could just be dis- 
tinguished a tiny, white dot; it was an old Jesuit chapel, 
which had long been deserted, but which in these latter days 
had come to life again. Though the missionaries had 
perished in these parts the faith had survived; it is the same 
all along the western coast of India, where, in spite of their 
vagaries, the Christian fisherfolk have still clung to the faith. 
Beyond an arm of the sea, jutted out another spur of land; 
on that spur, it is certain, St. Francis Xavier had stood and 
preached. It was possible to stay on that tower a long time, 
gazing at the panorama beneath, alive with the ghosts of a 
glorious past; and prayer was easy there, if prayer is what 
it is, the raising of the mind and heart to God. 

One might wonder how these brothers ever came to fix 
upon this lonely, distant corner of India as the centre of their 
labour. The answer was soon made clear. We climbed 
again down the little hill to its foot, a few yards beyond 
where we had first ascended. Here was a large, perfectly 
levelled, open space ; and beyond it, cut deep and square into 
the rock, chamber beyond chamber, was one of those famous 
cave-temples which take us back, many of them, to centuries 
beyond the coming of Our Lord upon the earth. This one 
was very ancient; how ancient let the antiquarians decide, 
but certainly not far from the beginning of the Christian era, 
whether before or after. To the left, before one entered, was 
a tiny shrine, carved square out of the rock over a deep and 
broad well, which itself had been hewn out by the hand of 
man, its corners and angles accurately squared, its water still 
abundant, and clear as crystal. 

At right angles to this well, in the mountain-side carefully 
levelled to the flatness of a wall, was the entrance to the 
temple proper. We passed under the square-cut lintel, into 
a large hall supported by rounded pillars, all carved from the 
original stone, none merely built or put together. The whole 
temple was one piece, as are all the temples of its kind. To 
the right was another room or shrine, beyond, further into the 
rock, were two more; in a corner was the priest’s chamber, 
with the ledge that served for his bed. 
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This, then, was one of the many rock-temples in which, 
two thousand years ago or more, Buddhist priests and Budd- 
hist votaries had prayed and meditated. But the time came 
when Buddhism all but perished out of India; it survives 
now only in isolated places. In the early centuries of our 
era, Hinduism revived, and many a Buddhist temple was 
converted into a Hindu sanctuary. So had it been here; 
the carvings on the walls made that clear. They were 
ancient, worn, and much dilapidated and disfigured; but 
among the figures represented there was no mistaking Shiva 
and his retinue, and the poses of the body were everywhere 
Hindu. Buddha, if he had ever been there, had been carved 
away. 

Then had come another revolution. In the first years of 
the fifteenth century, the Portuguese had begun to occupy 
the coast, and in their characteristic fashion had declared 
war against the religious side of Hinduism as well as the 
rest. This rock-temple, like so many others, had been 
seized, its gods had been cast down, the figures and carv- 
ings on the walls had been mutilated, the central shrine, 
the stuppa, had been hewn +to the level of the floor. The 
whole interior had been plastered over, burying all traces 
of the sprawling and gesticulating gods cut out of the 
rock, and thus the whole had been converted into a church. 
In many places the plaster still hangs upon the walls; some 
are still entirely covered. Just within the entrance stands a 
stone holy-water stoup, made, it seems clear, by hacking 
down one of the original rock-pillars of which we have al- 
ready spoken. One chamber, within, had once been the sac- 
risty; the stone vesting-table is still there, the piscina with 
its water-duct, and a cross is cut into the rock-wall. The 
main chamber still shows where the altar once stood, where 
were the altar-rails, and where the stone seats for the sacred 
ministers. 

But the Portuguese had not stopped here. In every part 
of India, wherever they secured a firm footing, this must 
be said for them, that they built up far more than they de- 
stroyed. This place was no exception. Up above, on the top 
of the rock into which this temple had been cut, they had 
erected an extensive orphanage, and alongside, a fine Fran- 
ciscan monastery. The ruins of these, overgrown by prickly 
brush-wood, and with tall trees rising from what were once 
their cloisters, still tower up above the first storey; the chapel 
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of the orphanage has been cleared by the modern occupants, 
and is very fine. There is nothing tawdry about it, nothing 
of the eheap, blue-washed manner of most of the Portu- 
guese parish churches in the country. To the left of these 
again, King John III. of Portugal, that astonishing mission- 
ary monarch, had in 1534, built at his own expense a hand- 
some parish church. The stone recording this event is still 
in its place; the arms of the king, handsomely cut in stone, 
are still above the main entrance; the whole building, with 
its broad, elevated sanctuary, suggesting a cathedral rather 
than a missionary parish church, the quite extraordinary span 
of its single arch, reaching from one outer wall to the other, 
the great thickness of the walls to exclude the heat, and 
rendering the interior cool at almost any season of the year, 
all these speak not only of the thoroughness with which those 
early Portuguese did their work, but also of a once flourish- 
ing congregation on this spot. 

The date, too, fixed and indisputable, is significant and 
interesting. Only the year before, the same King John, 
monarch of at least the Church in the Congo, was able to in- 
form the Pope that Congo was a Catholic country! This 
year, 1534, was the year of the first founding of the Society 
of Jesus on Montmartre; it was several years before King 
John so much as heard of them, and eight years before ;he 
sent them as missionaries to the East, in the persons of 
Xavier and his companions. In truth these early Portuguese 
were a wonderful people. Goa was their capital. In Goa 
they built their churches, one beside another, and endowed 
them all; one wonders how, in so small a place, there could 
have been people enough to go round. These people might 
live queer lives; their luxury might exceed that of Eastern 
monarchs, polygamy might be common among them, slavery 
might be a “ necessity,” murder might be an every-day affair, 
but monasteries and churches went up for all that, and the 
Pope could give them rights over the East for all time be- 
cause of their zeal for God's glory. For in spite of their 
ways of living, zealous for God’s glory undoubtedly they 
were. 

But with the Mahratta invasion, evil days came for the 
Portuguese and the Church. One by one the fortresses fell 
and the religious institutions were destroyed. Here and 
there, when peace was concluded, a church survived the de- 
vastation; but this Franciscan settlement perished, like per- 
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haps every other of its kind. It was burnt to the ground 
and left a heap of ruins, and so for close upon two hundred 
years it remained; a gaunt mass standing out upon a rock, 
with the all-conquering jungle gradually covering its naked- 
ness, and yet unceasingly cherished and visited by the scat- 
tered Christians who lived in the neighbourhood. 

At last, in these latter days, a devoted band of Franciscan 
brothers crept up this little hillside and chose the spot for 
a new beginning. They set to work at restoration; hard by, 
as we have seen, they built themselves a home; the old 
church of King John was cleared and re-roofed; its walls 
would stand for centuries. It was re-established as a parish 
church, and it stands now, with its enormous span and 
picturesque interior, and its modern priest’s house hard by, 
reminding us of Christ risen from the dead and coming 
back to His own upon the mountain. 

When the new Franciscan brothers first came to this place, 
they laboured among the ruins and were rewarded. First 
they found a huge statue of Our Lady, more than life-size, 
of that Indo-Christian type with which the visitor to Indian 
churches soon becomes familiar. It is out of proportion; 
the body and head are thrown backward, the arms for- 
ward ; undoubtedly it is the Mother of God, yet in every curve 
and pose it suggests some goddess of the Hindus. No doubt 
of old it had stood above the High Altar; it stands there 
again to-day, with other smaller statues flanking it found in 
the same place, already an object of pilgrimage from many 
miles around, and with typical legends gathering about it. 
Again the brothers explored and found a second statue, of 
Our Lady seated on her throne. It was broken in parts; 
both arms are gone; but the still unpainted figure—let us 
hope it will never be painted or “ restored "—now stands on 
the altar of the cave which we have already visited, and 
before it once every year, with a great concourse of people 
attending from all the country-side, solemn High Mass is 
sung and an Indian Christian festival is celebrated. 

It would probably be difficult to find anywhere in India, a 
more striking epitome of its religious history than is con- 
tained on this hidden spot; the relics of the past, the 
achievements of the present, and the hopes on which the 
future is being built. Down at the bottom of the hill, in 
his large rock-temple and inner rooms, unfurnished, as is so 
often found elsewhere, lies Buddha and his creed; there is 
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a sombre tradition in the folk-lore of the district, that under- 
neath the present cave is yet another, buried by the earth that 
has gathered over it. Certainly the floor of the temple, when 
struck, emits a hollow sound; but this is not uncommon in 
sucu temples. Above Buddha is Shiva who has conquered 
him, and his less pleasing traces; above him the coming of 
Portuguese Christianity ; then the Mahratta devastation, then 
the revival of to-day; last of all, towering above, is the 
statue of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, inviting all, promising 
all, and apparently, to the non-Christian people, no longer an 
unwelcome visitor, making assurance of the future doubly 
sure. The Mahrattas returned and destroyed, but they did 
not restore their gods; Christianity has returned, and the old 
bones have gathered themselves together and live again. 

As we left the place, the fife band of the little orphans 
stood in a row and played us off the premises, with happy 
laughter in their flashing, white eyes, but deadly earnest 
holding down their lips. On what that institution exists, is 
a mystery; but it was good to know that its numbers grew, 
and that the brothers who controlled it showed no anxiety 
about the future. 


HH ALBAN GOODIER. 











ECONOMIC RESULTS OF THE 
BLACK DEATH 


T is the pathetic fallacy of an unhistorical school that 
social history is only a record of class conflict and that 
social progress has only been the product, or by-product, 
of selfish striving after class interests. The best antidote to 
unhistorical theories is historical facts. The Norman Con- 
quest of 1066 and the Black Death of 1348-9 are two great 
turning-points in English history. Between them are three of 
the most fruitful centuries in England’s annals. In that 
period the English nation itself was first formed, and in it 
were laid the foundations of all subsequent constitutional 
progress. Oxford had become a University whose scholars 
were famous all over the world. Her proudest colleges 
which still stand to-day had been then founded and built. 
Towards its close Chaucer was born, to give England one 
of the most glorious masterpieces of her literature. Manorial 
villages had grown into towns or cities. The majority of 
the agricultural workers, and therefore of the population of 
the kingdom, were still serfs, but this did not prevent them 
from becoming prosperous and sharing in the self-govern- 
ment of the communal village life. There had been plenty 
of disputes during all this time between lords and tenants, 
and aliens and natives, and Church and State, and Crown 
and subjects. There had been plenty of examples of cruelty 
and oppression. Magna Charta had been wrung from King 
John, and the Commons of England had established their 
right to send representatives to Parliament. But there had 
been nothing that could be called class war and never any 
movement of social revolution. By natural growth and 
peaceful development feudalism was giving way to freedom 
and the people as a whole were advancing in prosperity. 
Class war started in medieval England not, so to speak, 
from any cause in the body politic itself, but as the result 
of a shock from without, and it was a shock as terrific as any 
that a society has had to endure in the history of the world. 
The shock was the disaster known as the Black Death. 
Englishmen were still exulting in the victory of Crécy and 
the capture of Calais (1347) when rumours came from abroad 
of a dreadful pestilence that had originated in the East, 
travelled along the trade routes to the ports of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Black Sea and had devastated Europe. In 
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July of 1348 the plague was in England, brought, it would 
seem, by fugitives from France who came in a ship to 
Weymeauth. Bristol was the first great city to be stricken. 
Those who showed signs of the mysterious sickness seldom 
lived three days. Many died within half a day. Gloucester 
cut off all intercourse with Bristol hoping to avoid infection. 
In vain were attempts made to isolate the plague-localities. 
North, south, east, west, the epidemic went in waves to 
every corner of the kingdom. It took two years to work 
itself out but it missed no city or town or hamlet, scarcely 
even a house. The living were hardly sufficient to tend the 
sick and bury the dead. Half the population of England, 
then under five millions, was carried away, or at least, half the 
adult population. Children seem to have been less subject 
to the mortality. 

A contemporary chronicler of the plague, a monk of 
Malmesbury, says: ‘‘ When, by God’s mercy, it ceased, 
there was such a scarcity of labourers that none could be 
had for agricultural purposes. On account of this scarcity, 
women, and even small children, were to be seen with the 
plough and leading the waggons.”’ 

This loss of half the nation’s labour supply affected the 
whole course of social development. The economic system 
of the country was thrown out of balance. The scarcity of 
labour caused a great rise in wages. The number of wage- 
earners was small but the question of wages soon affected 
the peasants who worked on their own holdings. The lords 
were now anxious to insist on the performance of all the 
customary labour services by their tenants. They were not 
willing to accept money rents, for the money had fallen in 
value and labour had risen. Sometimes the lords tried to 
revert to labour services when commutation had become 
customary. The tenants, on their part, were now very 
unwilling to give the labour which they had given of old, 
for they were giving something of much greater value as 
was shown by the higher rates of wages. Moreover, they 
themselves, having lost members of their families and being 
unable to afford the employment of wage-labour, were 
suffering from the labour shortage. Some holdings re- 
mained absolutely unworked, for the lords could not get 
tenants. Lords competed with each other for tenants and 
also for labourers. These latter were so much better-off 
than other classes that peasants abandoned their holdings to 
become landless labourers themselves. 
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Then came the first attempt by the legislature to inter- 
fere with economic ‘‘ laws,’’ which like the ‘‘ laws’’ of 
nature can be guided but not ignored. Wishing to restore 
the economic equilibrium that had been thus destroyed, the 
King in 1350 made an Order-in-Council with the following 
provisions : 

(1) Every person over 16 years of age who had no de- 
finite occupation, or land or fortune of their own, was to 
accept employment offered at the rate of wages prevailing 
before the plague. 

(2) Workers could not leave an employer without due 
cause until their term of service had expired. 

(3) Artisans were forbidden to demand wages higher 
than those prevailing before the plague. 

(4) Paying, as well as receiving, illegally high wages 
was a punishable offence. 

(5) Shopkeepers and other sellers of goods were for- 
bidden to exceed reasonable and customary prices. 

(6) Almsgiving to able-bodied beggars was to be 
punished by imprisonment. 

The King’s ordinances which took no account of 
economic ‘‘ laws ’’ were a dead letter, and in the following 
year Parliament, still in ignorance of their working, passed 
the famous Statute of Labourers of 1351. This statute fixed 
legal wages in definite figures for many employments. The 
law was continually renewed and punishments made more 
severe. In 1361 it was enacted that a worker who left his 
own town or county to seek higher wages should be branded 
with hot irons. At the same time, as was only just, efforts 
were made to keep down prices as well as wages. Broadly 
speaking, the legislation had in view what were thought to 
be the interests of the whole country and not simply that of 
the lords, but it was ill-advised and ungenerous, because 
the prescribed wages were the lower rates prevailing before 
the plague. It was even more impracticable than un- 
generous, for such an enormous cataclysm as the plague, 
making scarce what before was plentiful, could not leave 
things as they were before. Wages went up despite all the 
laws and threatenings and punishments. Forced to pay 
more for their hired labour, the lords tried to get their own 
back by screwing more out of ‘‘merchets’’ and “‘ heriots ”’ 
and other fines. The resentment of their tenants was 
aggravated and the spirit of rebellion was fostered, for the 
landless labourer was benefiting at the expense of those 
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higher in social scale, the tenants, serf or free. William 
Langland, a faithful witness who lived through the time, 
tells us how it struck a contemporary in those days of caste. 
He says: 

‘* The landless labourers who work only for wages dis- 
dain to live on the cold vegetables left over from yesterday ; 
penny-ale is not good enough for them, nor bacon; they 
must have fresh meat or fish fried, and that hotter and 
hotter for the chill of their maw. Unless they be highly 
paid they will grumble and bewail that they were workmen. 
They will curse the King and the King’s justices for the 
laws that are grievances to the labourers.”’ 

The laws could be grievances to the labourers without 
doing any good to the lords. Cardinal Gasquet in his 
book ‘‘The Black Death’’ quotes much contemporary evidence 
of the universal upset, including that of Knighton, a canon 
of Leicester. The lords preferred to pay the high wages 
rather than lose their crops, and they used the high wages 
they had to pay to the labourers as an excuse for not paying 
the King’s taxes. This made the King more insistent on 
enforcing the statutes. There were many places so destitute 
as to be unable to pay the taxes, and the King agreed that 
fines levied on lords and labourers for paying and receiving 
illegaily high wages should go in relief of taxes. But the 
poverty was often so great that the fines could not be 
collected. Knighton says: 


Labourers were so elated and contentious that they 
did not pay attention to the command of the King; and if 
anyone wanted to hire them he was forced to pay them 
what was asked, and so he had his choice either to lose 
his harvest and crops, or to give in to the proud and 
covetous desire of the workmen. When this became 
known to the King he levied heavy fines upon the abbots, 
priors, and the higher and lesser lords, as well as upon 
the greater and smaller landowners in the country, be- 
cause they had not obeyed his orders, and had given 
higher wages to their labourers; from some he exacted 
100s., from some 4os., and from some 20s., and indeed 
from each as much as he could be made to pay... . 
Then the King arrested very many labourers and put 
them in prison; and many fled and hid themselves in 
forests and woods for the time, and those who were 
caught were fined more severely still. And the greater 
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number were sworn not to take higher daily wages than 

was customary, and were so liberated from prison. In 

like manner he acted towards the artificers in towns and 
cities. 

There is no doubt that the lords were in difficulties on 
account of the labour shortage. They lost tenants, lands 
were untilled and crops perished without harvesting. Every- 
thing they had to buy went up in price while the produce 
they sold was of no greater value. Thorold Rogers and 
other authorities give statistical evidence of the depreciation 
of the lord’s assets and revenues. The serfs and other 
peasant landholders also suffered from the lower value of 
agricultural produce compared with that of other com- 
modities, though they were gainers in so far as they had 
been able previously to commute their labour services for 
fixed money rents. They were exasperated, however, by the 
new severity of the lords in exacting the labour services 
that had not been commuted. The chief gainers were the 
labourers who got higher wages, though part of this gain 
was offset by higher prices, and they had their grounds 
for discontent in the threats and punishments to which they 
were subjected by the laws. 

The Government and the lords made the mistake of 
attributing exaggerated importance to the rise in wages, 
only one feature of a complex phenomenon. They attacked 
a symptom instead of trying to cure the disease. They seem 
to have thought that if wages could have been reduced to 
the old levels the economic problems would have been 
solved. But the confusion into which the whole economic 
system was thrown must have been a far greater factor in 
the impoverishment of the country than the rise in the 
wages of the small class of labourers. 

The lords sought other means of escape from their 
difficulties, besides. limiting the wages of labourers and 
putting the screw on their serfs. Instead of keeping to the 
old system of cultivating their own lands by employing 
bailiffs or managers they resorted to leasing their land to 
farmers who paid them rents. Often it would be the ‘‘ stock 
and land lease’’ whereby the tenant farmer took over not 
only the land but animals, implements and plant. In other 
cases, the lord took land entirely out of arable cultivation 
and made not only his demesne but vacant holdings of 
extinct families of villeins into sheep farms ‘‘ on which,”’ 
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says Professor Oman in his book ‘‘The Great Revolt,”’ ‘‘rural 
opinion looked askance.’’ The lease system and, still more, 
sheep farming, encouraged the consolidation and enclosing 
of holdings instead of leaving them as scattered strips in 
the common fields. The extinction of peasant families 
threw more land into the hands of the lords which they 
were able to dispose of without regard to customary claims. 
We see beginnings of the change from the medieval to the 
modern system of landholding. If the peasants were gain- 
ing freedom to dispose of their labour, the lords were 
gaining freedom to dispose of the land. 

After fermenting for about a generation economic dis- 
content came to a head in what is called the Peasants’ 
Revolt of 1381. We have seen how the different classes, 
especially the lords, serfs and labourers, each had their 
troubles and grievances and were set against each other as 
they had never been in England before the Black Death. 
But the Peasants’ Revolt was not entirely a class move- 
ment. The rebeis were not all peasants, but included 
clergy, knights, squires, city aldermen and artisans, as well 
as the adventurers and criminals who are always found 
fishing in troubled waters. Political as well as economic 
motives were behind the Revolt. There was national dis- 
Satisfaction with the Government because of scandals at 
Court and heavy taxation and the long series of disasters 
befalling the English arms in France. 

A legend has grown up that John Wycliffe and his 
heretical ‘‘ poor preachers ’’ were the spiritual leaders of the 
Revolt. As an example of the fictions that have gained 
currency as history we may quote from the very popular 
‘** Industrial History of England’’ by H. De B. Gibbins: 


There was indeed a revolutionary spirit in the air 
in the last quarter of the fourteenth century, and the 
villeins could not help breathing it. The social teaching 
of the author of Peres the Ploughman, with his out- 
spoken denunciation of those who are called the upper 
classes; the bold religious teaching of Wiklif and the 
wandering friars, and the marked political assertion of 
the rights of Parliament by the ‘‘ Good Parliament ’’ of 
1376, were all manifestations of this spirit. It was 
natural, too, that, feeling their power as they did, the 
villeins should become restive when they heard from 
the followers of Wiklif that, as it was lawful to withdraw 
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tithes from priests who lived in sin, so ‘‘ servants and 
tenants may withdraw their services and rents from their 
lords that live openly a cursed life.’’ 

Such was indeed the teaching that Wiklif promul- 
gated, and it was carried throughout all England by 
that great association of wandering friars which he 
founded under the title of ‘‘ poor priests.’’ These men 
were like the mendicant friars who had come to England 
a century before to work in the poorer parts of the 
English towns; only Wiklif’s priests generally wandered 
out into the isolated and remote country villages, and 
spread abroad the independent doctrines and the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the times. Spending their lives in 
moving about among the “ upland folk ”’ as the country 
people were called, clad in coarse, undyed brown woollen 
garments, they won the confidence of the peasants, and 
what is ‘more, helped them to combine in very effectual 
trades unions. They acted as treasurers for the common 
funds of these peasants’ unions, and served as mes- 
sengers between those in different parts of the country, 
having passwords and a. secret language of their own. 


This account given by Gibbins and many other writers 
is entirely unhistorical and imaginative. The truth is that 
Wycliffe and his followers had practically no responsibility 
for the agitation and organization of the Revolt, while, on 
the other hand, the poorer Catholic parish clergy had a 
great deal of responsibility. We are not concerned here to 
claim that this responsibility was necessarily to the credit of 
the poorer clergy, but the facts should be told and they 
have been established by Professor Oman in his book ‘‘ The 
Great Revolt of 1381,’’ and by two French scholars, Reville 
and Petit-Dutaillis in ‘‘ Le Soulévement des Travailleurs 
d’Angleterre en 1381.” 

The author of ‘‘Peres the Ploughman,”’ William Langland, 
was conservative and not revolutionary in his social teach- 
ing. He was a moralist who denounced wrong-doing in all 
classes, but, like other Catholic teachers, he was especially 
severe upon those in high places and tender to the lowly. 
Wycliffe never taught that servants might withdraw their 
dues from wicked lords. If this implication could be drawn 
from Wycliffe’s doctrine, it was not admitted by Wycliffe 
himself who was the protégé of John of Gaunt, the Duke 
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of Lancaster, the most hated lord in England. Wycliffe 
looked for his supporters to the aristocracy and he 
preached submission to the peasants. Whether his ‘‘ poor 
preachers ’’’ were always faithful to his views is another 
question, but he did not send them forth until a few months 
before the outbreak of the Revolt, and agitation had already 
been in progress for many years. John Ball, a real revolu- 
tionary, had begun to preach in 1360. Reville has read all 
the chronicles of the time and all the reports of trials, and 
he has failed to find a single piece of evidence connecting 
the Wycliffe poor preachers with the Revolt. Nor is the 
proof only negative. As Professor Oman points out, ‘‘ The 
best proof that the ‘ Poor Preachers’ had nothing to do 
with the rebellion is that their great period of activity lies 
in the years just after it. For if their teaching had been 
one of its causes, the Government would have fallen on 
them, and silenced them with no gentle hand, quoting their 
misdeeds as its justification.” 

John Ball had been a secular priest in York and Col- 
chester, and had for some 20 years been “‘ agitating ”’ in the 
eastern and south-eastern counties, denouncing wickedness 
in high places. He was a fanatical democrat and got the 
name of ‘‘the mad priest,’’ but he was in no sense a 
Wycliffite. Reville has found in the documents of the time 
that many orthodox clergy were preaching in the style of 
John Ball, whose celebrated harangue at Blackheath is 
quoted by Gibbins. Not only were the parish clergy 
sympathisers with the peasants in their demands against the 
lords but, as Cardinal Gasquet says in his book ‘‘The Black 
Death ’’ : ‘‘ In common with those in worldly professions and 
businesses the survivors among the clergy appear to have 
demanded higher stipends.’’ Cardinal Gasquet adds that 
looking back upon the times and considering how their 
small dues had been reduced by the deaths of so many 
parishioners it is impossible to blame the clergy. However, 
the Bishops thought the clergy guilty of cupidity and con- 
demned them for seeking higher remuneration. There were 
numerous clergy who, in the actual Revolt, took sword and 
buckler and put themselves at the head of the rebels in their 
respective districts. Here again they may be judged 
leniently, for the great mass of the rebels were in good 
faith, asking only for what they thought justice, they were 
loyal to the young King whom they thought deceived by 
bad counsellors, and in most places they behaved with 
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moderation. The arson and pillage and murders that took 
place were the work of criminals who acted under cover of 
the Revolt. 

Nor must it be thought that only the poorer clergy were 
in sympathy with popular aspirations. Orthodox Christian 
democracy was preached in the sermons of Thomas 
Brunton, Bishop of Rochester from 1372 to 1389. Cardinal 
Gasquet, in his volume entitled ‘‘ The Old English Bible and 
Other Essays,’’ quotes from a sermon preached by Bishop 
Brunton at about the time of the holding of the Good Par- 
liament. Gasquet recalls that, when Brunton came to his 
see, Edward III. had come under the influence of an anti- 
clerical nobility and, enfeebled by a premature old age, had 
commenced his disgraceful liaison with Alice Perrers. 
Brunton described the scandalous condition of national 
affairs and asked why they were not boldly denounced. 
Bishops who kept silent ‘‘ prove themselves mere hirelings, 
and not shepherds, and the reason is that they are only 
seeking for higher preferment and aspiring to be translated 
to richer Sees. . . . Confessors hold their peace, because, 
whilst they can easily have.their own comforts, conveniences 
and honours, they care not for souls. Therefore, they ought 
to be called not confessors, but confusers; not teachers, but 
rather traitors—traitors firstly to Our Lord, whose authority 
and commission they notoriously abuse. . . . Preachers hold 
their tongues, because many of those who, before this time, 
at the Cross of St. Paul’s, have touched on the vices of the 
lords, have been at once arrested and taken before the 
King’s Council as malefactors.”’ 

Bishop Brunton’s own diocese was in Kent, the county 
where John Ball did most of his propaganda. All the 
history-books quote the couplet attributed to John Ball : 

‘* When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?” 

Cardinal Gasquet remarks that Brunton takes up the 
bitter cry of the poor in almost the same words as “ the 
mad priest of Kent.’’ Bishop Brunton reminds his audience 
that rich and poor are descended from Adam and Eve, the 
common parents of all. The Bishop’s text was Simul in 
unum dives et pauper, and he urged that the rich should 
feed and support the poor : 

For God in the beginning of the world has not 
created a gold man and a silver man to be progenitors 
of the rich and the gentlefolk, and another of clay, from 
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whom have descended the poor and the needy. With a 
spade Adam cultivated the earth. So, too, in death all, 
rich and poor, find the like end; as hired actors on a 
stage when their parts in the play are over, all return 
to the position from which they have been raised, and 
so—Simul in unum dives et pauper. 


Whatever view we take of the Peasants’ Revolt, or the 
agitation leading up to it, there is nothing in the history of 
the time to encourage us to associate heresy with pro- 
gressivism and Catholic orthodoxy with diehard conserva- 
tism. Wycliffe himself looked to the nobility for support; 
his followers had no share in the democratic movement 
before the Revolt; the most outspoken denunciations of 
political misrule, ecclesiastical selfishness and social in- 
justice came from a Catholic Bishop. The agitators, dema- 
gogues, democratic leaders, whatever we choose to call 
them, who voiced and stimulated the popular discontent, 
were Catholic priests and, as we learn from Bishop 
Brunton, they were apt to be treated as criminals for their 
plain speaking. 

The Revolt itself was quickly put down. The peasants 
failed to gain their demands, especially the abolition of 
serfdom. How much effect had the Revolt on social history 
is difficult to say. Its suppression did not mean the end of 
agitation. The peasants were not cowed by their defeat. 
The movement of commutation went on for a hundred years 
after the Revolt, as it had been going on a hundred years 
before. By the end of the fifteenth century serfdom had 
practically disappeared from England, due almost entirely 
to the working of economic causes. It can hardly be 
doubted that the Revolt taught the ruling classes that they 
must not go too far in provoking the masses, and until the 
Reformation the working classes shared in the returning 
prosperity of the nation. But never again was the life of 
society as healthy, or its progress so harmonious, as before 
the Black Death. Class selfishness had gained new strength 
and class conflict, latent or active, became chronic. The 
Church herself was enfeebled by the Black Death as well 
as by the Avignon captivity and the Great Schism. The 
Catholic religion, the spirit of which had abolished slavery 
and humanized serfdom, was not, when the time of trial 
came, strong and healthy enough in this country to save 
society from the twin evils of Protestantism and unchristian 


capitalism. HENRY SOMERVILLE. 
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FASTING COMMUNION 


MONG the Amendments to the Deposited Prayer 
Book proposed by the House of Bishops one of the 


more noteworthy is the insertion of the following 
rubric in connection with “the Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper or Holy Communion ”’: 


It is an ancient and laudable custom of the Church to 
receive this Holy Sacrament fasting. Yet for the avoid- 
ance of all scruple it is hereby declared that such pre- 
paration may be used or not used, according to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. 


This indirect commendation of fasting Communion as “an 
ancient and laudable custom of the Church” has not given 
satisfaction to all, and the Rev. Percy Dearmer in particular 
has recorded a strongly-worded protest in a booklet recently 
issued by Messrs. Rivington.1 The author writes with an 
assurance which gives proof of considerable courage, not to 
say temerity. It might, one would think, have been well to 
assume that the House of Bishops was an assembly in which a 
fair level of scholarship is traditional. Such names as those 
of Lightfoot, Westcott, Stubbs, John Wordsworth, etc., are 
not yet quite forgotten. But Mr. Dearmer, without vouch- 
safing their Lordships so much as the courtesy of a “ by 
your good leave,” virtually assures his readers that to look 
upon fasting Communion as an ancient custom in the Church 
is a silly blunder, a blunder due to misunderstandings and 
forgeries which he is now happily in a position to expose. 

The truth of the matter is—it is so that his argument may 
be presented in its simplest terms—that the clergy in past 
ages were altogether a drunken lot. Neither priests nor 
people, if any full repast were allowed them before the 
hour of service, could be trusted to present themselves at the 
altar in a condition which was consistent with a show of 
decent reverence for the sacred mysteries. Hence it was 
found necessary to put obstacles in the way of their taking 
their principal meal before the liturgy was celebrated. With 
this view, in some few dioceses, fasting was enjoined before 


‘ “The Truth about Fasting, with special reference to Fasting Communion.” 
By Percy Dearmer. 1928. 
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Communion; but it was only a fast in a loose ecclesiastical 
sense. No one was thereby precluded from quenching his thirst 
or munching a crust of bread if he felt so inclined—in other 
words from making a reasonable breakfast before he ap- 
proached the holy table. The insistence on a strict absten- 
tion from all forms of food and drink first came about in the 
days of St. Thomas Aquinas, who had read an extract from 
St. Augustine’s letter to Januarius, without looking at the 
context, and had failed to understand its purport. 

This is in substance the contention which Mr. Dearmer has 
developed through more than a hundred pages, not as a 
hypothesis, but as a statement of fact, “the Zruth about 
‘ Fasting-Communion ” which no intelligent person in the face 
of the evidence he professes to supply can dream of disput- 
ing. One might have expected that he would give the 
episcopal committee who are responsible for the newly- 
inserted rubric the credit of having examined for themselves 
the letter of St. Augustine upon which so much turns, but 
apparently he does not do so, or at any rate doubts their 
ability to understand its meaning. It follows almost as a 
matter of course that no notice is taken by him of the multi- 
tude of Catholic scholars, from Bellarmine down to Duchesne, 
who have expressed a unanimous opinion on the antiquity of 
our present practice, and who have decided that St. Augus- 
tine’s letter in particular admits of only one interpretation. 
After all, let us gladly admit, these do not fare any worse 
than such men as Dean Liddon, Prof. Cheetham, Dr. Wick- 
ham Legg, F. W. Puller, and Dr. Bright. To the last named, 
who was, it may be remembered, a Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, and who is described as 
“claiming our highest respect,” Mr. Dearmer nevertheless 
refers as follows: 


Dr. W. Bright, doing his best with his collection, 
which consists of six of the usual “ instances” quoted 
uncritically, and two of the forgeries, added to Liddon’s 
book two original contributions which therefore ought 
to be mentioned here. One, which is Armenian, is another 
forgery. . . The other is in quite another way equally 
valueless. . . 


We must infer, presumably, that all these able men were 
incapacitated by their High Church bias from appreciating 
the full significance of the texts before them. But how does 
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Mr. Dearmer propose to account for the perversity of the 
Lutheran scholar Drews, a specialist of high repute in litur- 
gical studies, who, under the editorial supervision of Prof. 
Albert Hauck, wrote as follows in the well-known Encyclo- 
pedia of German Protestantism?— 


To receive the Eucharist fasting [dchtern, i.e., before 
any form of food or drink] is an ancient and quite 
general custom, indeed it was a precept of the Church 
which came to be attributed, by Augustine for instance, 
to the appointment of the Apostles themselves. Only on 
Maundy Thursday was an exception permitted, when the 
Eucharist was celebrated in the evening.1 


Drews, who certainly had no sort of interest of his own to 
serve, proceeds to appeal to just that same letter of St. 
Augustine, and to several other passages of Tertullian, 
St. John Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, etc., which Mr. Dearmer 
professes to find so inconclusive. Moreover, he contributes 
at least one additional reference to a fourth century Greek 
homily which very effectively disposes of the contention that 
the eucharistic fast to which these early authorities refer 
was not a strict abstention from food but only a sort of legal 
fiction. To this, however, I propose to return later. For 
the moment I will address myself to certain definite pro- 
nouncements which occur in Mr. Dearmer’s Chapter xyv., 
under the headings “ The Beginning of Fasting-Communion 
—Evidence of the Ablutions—11th to 13th Century.” 


When [he asks] did the custom of fasting-communion 
definitely establish itself? It began partially and locally, 
at first for the celebrant only; and it became general 
during the Middle Ages, though it was not established as 
a strict “ no-breakfast” rule till 1270. . . [And after 
discussion he adds} We may, then, be certain that the 
principle of fasting-communion, at least for the priest, 
was recognized in some places in the eleventh century, 
and was being made more definite during the 12th and 
13th centuries. 


This is followed by the introduction of a fragment from 
an extremely obscure gloss on Distinction II., cap. 23, De 
Consecratione, in the Decretum, where unfortunately Mr. 


¢ “Realencyclopadie fir protestantische Theologie und Kirche,” article 
“* Eucharistie,” Vol. V., p. 568. 
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Dearmer does not tell the reader that the glossator is discuss- 


ing not only the eucharistic fast but the fast prescribed for 


a bishop who is holding ordinations, for the witnesses who 


give eVidence in an ecclesiastical court and for the officials 
who exacted the oath. The text of the passage is elliptical, 
if not corrupt, and even as Mr. Dearmer presents it it is un- 
intelligible. Many errors perpetuated themselves in the later 
printed editions of the Corpus Juris where the gloss occupied 
a very subordinate place. In his next chapter, however, 
our critic expresses his full mind, and after quoting St. 
Thomas’ “ Summa,"” he goes on: 


So Aquinas having taken a fragment of Augustine’s 
letter at second-hand without consulting the original, 
changed the old custom; and that which was still allowed 
in 1250, communion some three hours after food, was 
forbidden by him in 1270, and forbidden so rigidly that 
only one in danger of death was allowed to follow the 
example of Christ and His Apostles, and so meticulously 
that no one, as he says later on, “ neither after taking 
water, or other food or drink, or even medicine, in how- 
ever small a quantity, may receive this sacrament.” A 
rigid law has been made for the first time; and the flood- 
gates of punctilious superstition, which had been slowly 
opening since the eleventh century, are flung wide at the 
end of the thirteenth. 


In the light of these remarks it will be interesting to turn 
to a papal document issued four hundred years earlier, the 
authenticity of which has never been contested. Writing to 
the Bulgarians in 866, Pope St. Nicholas I. discusses the 
question of fasting Communion. It is unlawful, he tells 
them, to break one’s fast before approaching the holy table, 
for thus we fail to discern the holy body and precious blood 
of Christ from common food, but give precedence to the 
needs of the body, contrary to right order. 


Every day [he goes on] we find doctors who require 
that their remedies should be taken upon an empty 
stomach, and if this is done for the sake of bodily health, 
how much more should this care be observed for the 
salvation of our souls. However there is no rule which 

' Mr. Dearmer has evidently not looked up the reference given by the glos- 
sator to “extra. de temp. ord. literas.”. The mention of “sleep,” can only 


apply to the difficulty there discussed. 
2 “Summa,” pars III., q. 80, art. 8. 
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prescribes that because a man’s nose bleed or there has 
been blood coming from his mouth, he should on that ac- 
count be debarred from receiving the body and blood of 
Christ. For what anyone suffers against his will ought 
not to be imputed to him as a fault, and he is not for 
this reason to be deprived of so salutary a [spiritual] 
remedy. 


We have not unfortunately the text of the 106 questions 
submitted by the Bulgarians to which the Pope is returning 
answers, but it is plain that they had in this case asked 
whether a man whose nose or whose gums had bled during 
the night, and who had probably swallowed some of the 
blood, was thereby prevented from receiving Communion. 
Can any reasonable person fail to see that the attitude to the 
fasting question both of those who put the difficulty and of 
him who replied to it was precisely that of St. Thomas 
Aquinas four centuries later and of any Catholic theologian 
in our own day? “ The floodgates of punctilious supersti- 
tion ” seem to have been “ flung wide ” a good deal earlier 
than Mr. Dearmer supposes. 

But there is more than this. Amongst the more famous of 
the Mesopotamian bishops was a certain John bar Cursus, or 
bar Cyriacus, Bishop of Tella, who is said to have died a 
martyr’s death in A.D. 538,° and who was the author of 
a collection of “ Canonical Resolutions,”’ several copies of 
which are preserved among the Syriac Manuscripts in the 
British Museum. These Canonical Resolutions have of late 
years been translated by Monsieur F. Nau, and they include 
more than one question and answer which exhibit the same 
meticulous anxiety regarding the fast before Communion 
which was shown at a much later date by the Bulgarians. 
Curiously enough in one case the very same difficulty is sub- 
mitted : 


Question 21. If blood from his nose gets into a man’s 
mouth while sleeping, can he communicate? 

Answer. If this only happens once in a way he would 
do well to abstain, but if it occurs repeatedly, it would be 
hard to deprive him. 


‘ I have had before me the text in Migne, P.L. Vol. CXIX., c. 1004, 
but the letter is also in Mansi and other collections. 

2 There is a notice of him in Smith and Wace, “ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography,” Vol. III., p. 396. 

3 F. Nau, “Canons et Résolutions Canoniques,” p. 13. 
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But this is not the only scruple of the sort which was sub- 
mitted to the Bishop of Tella. Question 18 propounds the 
case of a man who unintentionally swallows some water while 
he is Washing his mouth. The answer returned conveys that al- 
though on an ordinary occasion it would be best not to com- 
municate, still if this happened on a very great feast, such 
for example as Maundy Thursday or Easter-eve, the depriva- 
tion of Holy Communion on such a day would be too great a 
penalty to impose for a mere accident. Sometimes the diffi- 
culty seems to turn on the fact that for Syrians the day began 
at sunset. Thus we get a rather puzzling solution to 
Question 9: 

Q. Is it permissible for a man who has drunk water 
before the morning at any time to communicate that day? 

R. If a man has drunk water before the morning 
and is fasting, I think he can communicate, providing he 
is not acting against his conscience.* 


Probably this means that the man had taken a drink of 
water in the night, but had eaten nothing, and in that sense 
was fasting, and the reply seems to decide, though hesitat- 
ingly, that provided the water was taken before daybreak it 
did not prevent Communion. John bar Cursus probably held 
that the eucharistic fast only began at dawn. The Church, 
of course, has never represented the fast before Communion 
to be anything more than a disciplinary law, a rule from 
which a dispensation can be granted by competent authority, 
and, as is generally known, notable concessions in this matter 
have been made by the Holy See within recent years. It is 
not, then, surprising to find that some of the decisions given 
by Syrian bishops during the sixth century seem to concede 
to the clergy a certain dispensing power. But what does pro- 
foundly impress anyone who studies this oriental evidence 
is the fact that the whole attitude towards the eucharistic fast 
is identical with that of the devout Catholic at the present 
day. It utterly overthrows Mr. Dearmer’s contention that 
down to the eleventh century, “ fasting before Communion 
meant, not ‘having had no breakfast,’ but ‘not having 
dined.’” “ It was an age,” he goes on to say, “ when people 
were habitually fuddled and disgusting after dinner.” St. 
Augustine, St. Isidore, the Fathers of the Council of Toledo, 
Archbishops Theodore and Egbert, Walafrid Strabo and the 
rest never, according to him, aimed at securing anything 


' F. Nau, ‘‘ Canons et Résolutions Canoniques,” p. 10. 
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more than that before Communion there should be “ no din- 
ner—no drunken prandium.” + How is it, in such case, that 
we find an early Syrian decree recommending the faithful 
not to bathe after receiving the holy mysteries, partly out of 
reverence for the Sacrament, partly for fear of giving 
scandal, but on the other hand declaring— 


Before the reception of the mysteries, a man may enter 
the bath and wash himself; let him, however, be on his 
guard that he do not swallow any water.’ 


What again are we to make of the fact that writer after 
writer, following in the wake of St. Augustine, insists that 
“in honour of so great a sacrament the Lord’s body should 
enter the mouth of a Christian before other food "’? 

Some, like Pseudo-Bede (probably Florus of Lyons), 
simply echo his words,’ but others in various ways make the 
idea their own. For instance Sedulius Scotus, referring to 
the text, “ he that eateth and drinketh unworthily,” etc., re- 
marks, “ and you will eat unworthily if you put the poor to 
shame and if you take any nourishment before that spiritual 
supper of the Lord.” So Haymo of Halberstadt, after 
asking why Christians no longer follow our Saviour’s ex- 
ample, but in accord with the custom of the universal Church 
receive Communion fasting, answers: 


The Apostles had to partake of the supper first in 
order that the figure might precede that which it typified 
and thence pass to the sacred mystery of the true pasch. 
If our Lord did not determine this present order Him- 
self, it was that He might leave to His Apostles the 


* “The Truth about Fasting,” p. 69 and cf. pp. 88—go. Let me hasten to 
say that | am not for one moment disputing the fact that drunkenness was a 
terribly common vice in the early Middle Ages. It is also quite true that 
those that discuss the reasons why fasting was enjoined before Mass and the 
Eucharist, often lay much stress upon the danger of profanation due to the 
drunken habits of both priests and people. But the sort of fast, i.e., no 
full meal, which Mr. Dearmer contemplates, would have left the door wide 
open for this very abuse. It was only a strict fast, (é.e., that from the time 
he rose from bed, no food or drink should pass the communicant’s lips) which 
could efficaciously prevent it. 

? “Ante sumptionem autem mysteriorum, potest homo balneum ingredi ac 
lavari, verumtamen caveat ne aqua intret in gulam ipsius.” There are 
several similar decrees of early date gathered together in the “ Nomocanon " 
of Barhebreus (Abulpharagius). A Latin translation was published by Mai 
in his “Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio,” Vol. X., p. 115. 

3 See Bedae Opera, Basle, 1563, Vol. VI., c. 500. It is curious to note 
how in such a treatise as that of Hildebert of Le Mans “De Expositione 
Misse"’ (Migne, P.L. CLXXI., 1174) the whole extract from St. Augustine's 
letter in the Decretum is taken over and inserted in the text without any in- 
dication of its provenance. 

4 Migne, P.L. Vol CIII., c. 151. 
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honour of regulating some things in His holy Church. 
They, after His Ascension, taught by the Holy Spirit, or- 
dained that in veneration of so great and so awful a 
Sacrament we should first unfed [jejumos] be fortified by 
our participation of the Lord’s passion, that we should 
first be hallowed within and without by a spiritual ban- 
quet, and then be refreshed by earthly feasts and com- 
mon food, but always with rendering of thanks, with 
temperance and sobriety.’ 


Similarly Paschasius Radbertus, after repeating that “ all, 
with most exact religious observance, universally throughout 
the Church, are wont to communicate fasting,” declares that 
this fast has been very providentially instituted that “ what is 
innermost in man may first be inebriated with this food, so 
that our noblest self, revivified by heavenly sweetness, may 
govern and control our inferior nature without any weak 
surrender to luxury or evil.” ” 

There were others, moreover, who lived nearer the time of 
St. Augustine, or even long before his day, to whom the same 
train of thought had already made its appeal. Mr. Dearmer 
has apparently made acquaintance with Dom R. H. Con- 
nolly’s volume on the “ So-called Egyptian Church-Order,” 
and he is willing to admit that the learned Benedictine’s con- 
clusions “ have won general acceptance among scholars,”’ but 
he nevertheless waves aside the evidence and manages to 
insinuate that Dom Connolly is looking at the matter “ from 
the Roman Catholic angle.” Moreover he shows himself to 
be entirely blind to the importance of the consideration that 
it was not St. Augustine but Tertullian and Hippolytus who, 
so far as existing documents allow us to judge, first laid 
stress upon the idea that the Holy Eucharist ought to pass a 
Christian’s lips before any earthly nourishment. I may bor- 
row Mr. Dearmer’s own translation of the passage in Ter- 
tullian’s Ad Uxorem. He is drawing a picture of the em- 
barrassments which might ensue if she, as a Christian, married 
a pagan husband: 


Will not your husband know what you taste before all 
food? Even if he knows it to be bread will he not sup- 
pose it to have been treated in some shocking way? 
Will he endure it with suspicion whether it be bread or 
poison? 


* Migne, P.L. Vol. CXVII., c. 571. 
* Migne, P.L. Vol. CXX., cc. 1330—1331. 
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But to this we have to add the passage in the ‘‘ So-called 
Egyptian Church-Order,” which is now with practical cer- 
tainty identified with Hippolytus, residing at or near Rome, 
about the year 230. 


Let every one of the faithful hasten, before he takes 
anything else, to receive the Eucharist. For if anyone 
receives in faith, even if any deadly thing be given him, 
after this it cannot hurt him. 


It is in every way probable, as Dom Connolly points out, 
that both these passages have reference to the private recep- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament at home. But, none the less, 
the principle which they emphasize that the Eucharist ought 
to take precedence of any kind of natural food lasted on long 
after the sacred species were no longer entrusted to the laity 
to take home with them and consume in private. I will not 
now quote the “ Canons of Hippolytus ” or “ the Testament 
of our Lord,” as I hope to return to the subject in a future 
article. Let me only notice here the statement of the con- 
temporary biographer of St. Melania the younger, a Roman 
lady who travelled all over the Empire, was personally ac- 
quainted with St. Augustine, St. Cyprian, St. Paulinus, and 
St. Jerome, and who eventually settled near Jerusalem and 
died there in 439. Of this holy ascetic we are told that 
“she never took any bodily food unless she had first par- 
taken in communion of the body of the Lord, which she 
received more especially for the safeguard of her soul.” ! 

Even if the statement were a fabrication of the biographer 
Gerontius, which is not likely, it bears witness to the wide 
dissemination in the fifth century of the “ first before food ” 
idea. Gerontius wrote in Palestine. The ‘“ Testament of our 
Lord,” and the “ Canons of Hippolytus,” which inculcate the 
same injunction, are neither of them of later date, and, while 
probably written in Greek, were circulated in Syriac, Arabic, 
Coptic, and Ethiopic translations. But this principle of 
“ first before food ” can spell nothing but fasting communion. 
The normal man all the world over does not eat in the night, 
he sleeps. The day begins for him when he gets up in the 
morning. This is the starting point of any estimate of “first” 
or “later.” The Christian who took the Eucharist before 
every other food was in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases 
out of a thousand fasting from midnight, and strictly ful- 

' “Nunquam cibum corporalem accepit nisi prius corpus Domini communi- 


Casset, quod maxime propter tutelam animae percipiebat.”” In Rampolla, “ Santa 
Melania Giuniore, Senatrice Romana,” cap. 62. p. 36. 
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filling the present law of the Church. Even without these 
parallels, Professor Cheetham, in my judgment, is fully war- | 
ranted in saying that the passage from Augustine's letter to | 
Januarius, a pronouncement which was incorporated in the | 
Decretum, is “ conclusive as to the practice of that time.” | 
Cheetham translates the more significant portion thus: 


It is beyond dispute that when the disciples first re- 
ceived the Body and Blood of the Lord, they did not 
receive fasting. Are we therefore to blame the whole 
Church because everyone does receive fasting? No, for it 
pleased the Holy Spirit that in honour of so mighty a 
sacrament the Body of the Lord should pass the 
Christian’s lips before other food; for it is on that ac- 
count that that custom is observed throughout the whole 
world. . . The Lord did not prescribe in what order it 
should be received, that He might reserve this privilege 
for the Apostles, through whom He was to regulate the 
churches, for if He had recommended that it should 
always be received after other food, I suppose that no 
one would have deviated from that practice. 


This was the passage which, as we have seen, was quoted 
or summarized again and again by later writers in the 
western Church. Mr. Dearmer is surprised that the refer- 
ences to the eucharistic fast in the conciliar decrees are com- 
paratively scanty, but the reason is obvious. Not only was 
the principle universally received and disputed by none (save 
in the peculiar usage of the African Church on Maundy 
Thursday—an exception authorized by the Council of Hippo 
in 397), but there was no particular temptation to transgress 
the injunction of fasting communion. Mass, except during 
Lent, was always celebrated at an early hour, and our modern 
practice of a breakfast meal was practically unknown. None 
the less in the comparatively rare cases in which we find 
mention of delinquents who presumed to receive Communion 
after taking food the offence is invariably stigmatized as a 
matter of grave moment. Let me cite first the fourth century 
example which has already been referred to. It is a passage 
in a homily which Zahn attributes to Eusebius, Bishop of | 
Emesa in Syria, who died in A.D. 359. The preacher is | 
impressing upon priests the duty of exactitude in the cele- 
bration of the Church offices. 


‘4 St. Augustine Ep. 54; Migne, P.L. XXXIIL., c. 200; Cheetham in “ Dict. 
Christ. Antiq.” Vol. I., p. 418. 
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If fhe says] you pass the hour by which the service 
ought to have been completed, and people leave the 
church to go home and take their meal, their sin falls 
upon the priest as well. Or if again one of them snatches 
a furtive breakfast before the dismissal of the congrega- 
tion, 7.e., before the end of the appointed hour of service, 
he is no doubt grievously culpable. But if anyone, in 
spite of this breakfast which he has taken, participates in 
holy Communion, he takes his part with those who eat 
their death. I know a number of people who even on 
the holy day of the Pasch (#.e., Easter) have taken food 
and gone to sleep instead of fasting and watching as they 
should do on the Easter vigil, but nevertheless have after- 
wards received Communion. Woe to those who do the 
like! For instead of obtaining release from their sins 
on so great and holy a day, they are only adding new 
sins to those they had before.! 


In the various Penitentials of which numberless copies are 
still preserved among nearly all the great collections of 
manuscripts, it is common to find a definite penalty assigned 
to him who received Communion after taking food. Theo- 
dore, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 7th century appointed 
a fast of seven days for those who so transgressed, and Arch- 
bishop Egbert of York in the next century copied this 
ordinance. On the other hand in several Continental peni- 
tentials we find a penalty of 40 days’ fast prescribed for the 
same offence. In a German penitential the matter takes this 
form: 

Hast thou received the Body and Blood of Christ after 
swallowing anything even if it were only a trifle (fost 
aliquam parvissimam degustationem)? If thou hast done 
so, even though it were but once and that only in thy 
childhood, unless it was done by way of viaticum (#.e., in 
imminent danger of death), thou art bound to fast for 
ten days on bread and water.’ 


This occurs in a manuscript of the eleventh century, more 
than two centuries before the time of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Burchard, Bishop of Worms, early in the same century, was 
the author of one of the most widely circulated of the books 
of the same class, a collection of decrees, many of them 

‘ Th. Zahn, “Skizzen aus dem Leben der Alten Kirche,” p. 284, and cf. 
“ Zeitschrift f. Kirch. Wissenschaft,” 1884, pp. 516 seq. 


2 Schmitz, “Die Bussbaicher und das Kanonische Bussverfahren,” Vol. II., 
Pp. 440. 
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apocryphal but representing none the less the ecclesiastical 
law which was then administered. He lays down that “ any- 
one who received the Eucharist after taking food or even 
after ahy small refreshment must do penance—a child for 
three days, an adult for seven, a cleric for twenty.” 4 

Some similar discipline undoubtedly seems to have been 
in force in the Eastern Church, for in certain so-called Apos- 
tolic Penitential Canons of uncertain date, printed by Bickell, 
we find the injunction, “ if anyone takes a mouthful of water 
and so communicates, let him be held in execration.”"* Like- 
wise among the canons enacted at the Armenian Council of 
Dovin in 527 there is a decree which says “ no one ought to 
take food before Communion, and if the clergy discover that 
anyone has taken food, they ought not to admit him to Com- 
munion.”’ $ 

Another piece of evidence which Mr. Dearmer has entirely 
overlooked is furnished by the “Inquisitio”’ of Regino Abbot 
of Priim, who died in 915. A bishop in his visitation of the 
parishes is directed to inquire “ whether the priest, which 
God forbid, presume to say Mass after taking either food or 
drink.” * It is inconceivable that the question should have 
been put in this form if it had been generally recognized that 
there was no harm in the celebrant quenching his thirst or 
eating a crust of bread before Mass began. From question 
65 in the same Inquisition it would seem to follow that the 
practice of the priest consuming the ablution of the chalice 
was yet unknown. When it did come in, we find in the 
“Gemma Ecclesiae ” of Honorius of Autun a positive pro- 
hibition in the following terms: “ It is not permissible for 
anyone, after receiving the ablution, either to say Mass or to 
communicate. If he does so, he renders himself liable to 
a severe penance.” 5 

One other detail which, if there were any room for doubt in 
the matter, would lend confirmation to the universally recog- 
nized observance of the eucharistic fast, is made known to us 
in a decree of the Council of Auxerre in 578. It was enacted 
that “ it is not lawful for priest, deacon or subdeacon, after 
he has partaken of food or drink, to take part in the cere- 
monies of the Mass (missas tractare) or to remain in the 


' Migne, P.L. Vol. 140, c. 759. In other enactments of the same wr 
earlier date it was directed that a child who so offended was to have a flogging. 

2 ef tis clopéper Bdwp eis Td ordua Kal odtws Kowwvhoe, trixardparos. In Pitra, 
“Jus Ecclesiasticum Graecorum.” Vol. L., p. 103. 

3 Hefele-Leclercq, Vol. II., p. 1079. 

4 Migne, P.L. Vol. CXXXII., c. 188, n. 30. 

5 Migne, P.L. Vol. CLXXII., c. 582. 
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church while it is being said.” We know that, before Bap- 
tism, both the minister and the recipient of the sacrament 
were expected to be fasting, and that the same was true at 
one time of Confirmation. It is consequently not unnatural 
that a similar fast should be required of those who handled 
the sacred vessels in a High Mass. What I wish to point out 
is that the Anglo-Saxon abbot :lfric, in the 11th century, 
evidently considered that some rule similar to the enactment 
of Auxerre was binding in England. “ He that tastes any- 
thing,” so he writes in one of his pastoral letters, “ either 
food or drink, oysters or fruit (ostran othoth ofet), wine 
or water, must not read the epistle or the gospel at Mass j/.e., 
must not act as subdeacon or deacon]. If he does either of 
these things he dishonoureth God, and by such audacity he 
bringeth himself to destruction.” 4 

It is curious that, more than a century and a half 
later, we find the sacred ministers who assisted St. 
Hugh of Lincoln in the long pontifical ceremonies which 
ended in High Mass, making opposition to his kindly in- 
sistence that they should take some refreshment beforehand. 
They were horrified at the idea of touching the chalice or 
the corporal unless they were fasting, but St. Hugh quieted 
their scruples and told them they were lacking both in faith 
and common sense.” To Mr. Dearmer who can see nothing 
in this abstention from food and drink but a precaution 
taken to prevent drunken and gluttonous priests from giving 
atrocious scandal in the very sanctuary, the qualms of con- 
science felt by St. Hugh’s clerics will appear strange indeed. 
The Professor of Ecclesiastical Art at King’s College seems 
in fact to be wedded to a curiously gross and materialistic 
interpretation of spiritual things. On the other hand it is to 
be feared that those who have made some little study of 
Church History and liturgy will not consider that this booklet 
which professes to tell ‘“‘ The Truth about Fasting ” is likely 
to reflect any credit upon the scholarship of the distinguished 
institution from which it is dated. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 

' See B. Fehr, “Die Hirtenbriefe lfrics," Hamburg, 1914. The Anglo- 
Saxon text will be found on p. 183, a contemporary and somewhat abridged 
Latin version on p. 65. 

* “Cum praegustatis jussu suo panibus horrori quibusdam et formidini 
esse sensisset, sacrum inter agenda vel calicem vel dominicam contingere 


sindonem, arguebat eos quasi pusillae fidei et discretionis infirme.” But see 
the whole chapter of the “ Magna Vita S. Hugonis.” Bk. III., c. 13, p. 140. 
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THE “SPIRITUAL INDEPENDENCE” 
OF ANGLICANISM 


NE is reminded at every survey of the recurring 
() Anglican crisis—which inevitably takes the form of a 

conflict—of that final fight in which Arthur met his 
doom :— 


that last, dim, weird battle of the west, 


which was shrouded in a ‘‘ death-white mist,’’ making every- 
thing shadowy and unreal. For we spectators of the Angli- 
can mélée are never free from the sense of unreality. No 
one of the combatants seems to know where exactly he stands 
or what reason he has for standing there. The ancient shib- 
boleths are repeated—‘‘ the principles of the Reformation,”’ 
** the witness of the Bible,’’ ‘‘ genius for compromise,”’ “* the 
traditions of Anglicanism,’’ ‘‘ the needs of the day,’’ “‘loyalty 
to the Prayer Book,’’ ‘‘ mutual concessions,’’ ‘‘ aspects of 
truth,’’ ‘‘ diversities of detail,’’ ‘‘ the comprehensiveness of 
the Church,’’ “‘ the British love of liberty,’’-—but there is 
little analysis of their ultimate meaning, and a universal dread 
of facing their implications. Your Protestant is, in St. Paul’s 
biting phrase ‘‘ always learning and never coming to a know- 
ledge of the truth.’’* Hence they speak always in compara- 
tives—‘fuller’ knowledge, ‘richer’ contents, ‘ deeper’ 
grasp, ‘ wider’ views—admirable expressions in the mouths 
of those to whom no supernatural revelation has been made 
or who have no certainty as to its meaning, but out of place 
as regards the fundamentals of faith, assuming such a reve- 
lation to have been made and guaranteed. God forbid that 
Catholics also should not grow in knowledge, but growth in 
their case can only relate to a fuller understanding of what 
is already known, not to some new fact hitherto unrevealed 
or to an increase in certainty regarding points of doctrine. 
In other words, the Absolute enters into the religion of the 
Catholic, for it is based upon a Rock. Other ‘‘faiths’’ have no 
such foundation. 

Unreality, for instance, clouds the whole of the Prayer- 
Book discussion, now approaching its final phase in Parlia- 
ment, for no one can say with authority what the Church of 
England, whose Service-Book is in question, really is, or 
what it stands for. Not that we have lacked very positive 


* II Tim. iii. 7. 
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statements on both points : there is no apparent want of assur- 
ance in the minds of many Anglican writers and speakers, 
but in no case is there a reference to clear and authentic 
sources in support of the various dicta. In this very serious 
matter, which ultimately concerns salvation, each one 
abounds exuberantly in his own sense—Bishop opposes 
Bishop, and layman refutes cleric, for, search where one will, 
there is no judge—except, indeed, that eminent civil func- 
tionary, Sir Lewis Dibdin, Dean of Arches—in the Anglican 
Israel. Perhaps—to make a selection out of a veritable multi- 
tude—the most unreal contention of all is one suggested by 
the nature of the approaching crisis, and frequently ad- 
vanced during these days by the Bishop of Durham, viz., 
that the Church of England possesses real spiritual indepen- 
dence. Paradoxically enough, this claim is made for the 
Church, in the very act of its asking the civil power for leave 
to modify its forms of worship and, therefore, of belief. 


** Every member of the Church,”’ [said the Bishop to 
his churchwardens’] “‘ will have to ask himself seriously 
whether he ought, as a Christian man, to acquiesce in a 
situation of such subjection as [is implied in] a transfer 
of government of the Church in spiritual matters from the 
spiritual society itself to an assembly, which neither in 
its numbers nor in its constituents had any confessed 
Christian character.”’ 


Notice the several incorrect assumptions which are con- 
tained in this, perhaps imperfectly reported, passage from the 
Bishop’s speech. First, there is no transfer of government 
involved in the modern interference of Parliament. That 
august body is only proposing to exercize the rights over the 
Church established by its aid in Elizabeth’s day, which it has 
always exercised, rights acknowledged by the ecclesiastical 
leaders to-day in the most formal terms. Introducing the 
Prayer-Book measure originally in the Lords last year, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury explicitly admitted that the En- 
abling Act, which was meant to concede a measure of self- 
government to the Church, in no way derogated from the 
supreme and final authority of Parliament over all the legisla- 
tive acts of the Establishment. The whole proceedings con- 
cerning the Revised Book have their basis on this notorious 
fact. The Church of England is avowedly not an indepen- 
dent organization but is, and has been from the first, a legal 


* The Times. May 12. 
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corporation whose Articles of Belief and Forms of Worship 
derive their force from the civil power, which, as a matter of 
fact, alone can authoritatively interpret or modify them. It 
was a civil court which determined that a sort of belief in the 
Real Presence was tenable in Anglicanism ; the Bishops could 
not have made that a point of doctrine. It was the civil 
power, again, that declared that a clergyman could hold office 
in the Church of England without believing in Baptismal 
Regeneration: no Bishop has ever dared to dispute that 
decree. Why then at this late date does the Bishop of Dur- 
ham talk about the transference of the Church’s spiritual gov- 
ernment to Parliament, when Parliament always has, and the 
Church never, had the final word in ecclesiastical affairs? 
Why, except that he has never realized the historical truth— 
though how it could have escaped him puzzles the onlooker— 
that the Church set up by the civil power under Elizabeth 
never was independent, nor ever can be until it is disestab- 
lished. The whole attitude of the non-Erastian elements in 
Anglicanism is inspired and permeated by the same unreality ; 
an assumption that their Church is what the Church of Christ 
necessarily must be, a perfect Society, independent of the civil 
power in the exercise of its functions and superior to that 
power in its objects and methods. 

Again, the Bishop’s objection to Parliamentary interfer- 
ence seems to be based, not on the fact that Parliament is the 
civil authority, but on the accident that its members neither 
are exclusively, nor represent, Christians. But, of course, 
even though all the House and all its constituents were believ- 
ing and practising Christians, such an assembly could have 
no direct authority over the Church which Christ instituted. 
The fact that Nonconformists and even non-Christians have a 
voice in determining the faith and practice of Anglicanism is 
only—granting for a moment the Bishop’s contention—an 
aggravation of the original and permanent Anglican griev- 
ance—the constitutional supremacy of the civil power over 
their Church. That authority, centred in and exercised by 
Elizabeth at the beginning, is perpetuated to-day in the Royal 
Supremacy, acknowledged on oath by each Bishop—his lord- 
ship of Durham amongst them—as he takes his See. How- 
ever unreal, then, this belated assertion of spiritual independ- 
ence, it is interesting to note amongst modern Anglicans, 
the growth of a right conception of what the Church should 
be, unverified and unverifiable though it be in their own 
communion. But it is a comparatively fragile growth at 
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present and no action is based upon it. When Parliament 
rejected the first Revised Book last December, then was the 
occasion, if ever, to declare that this interference was unwar- 
ranted and intolerable. But the Anglican leaders shirked the 
issue, and assumed instead that the rejection was due only to 
a misapprehension of the meaning and intention of the Re- 
vision. They consented, therefore, to reconsider the Book, 
not because they admitted that Parliament had a right on 
doctrinal grounds to refuse its sanction, but only in order 
that its doctrine might be made clearer. If Parliament was 
presuming to dictate, against the authority of the Church, the 
form and content of her worship then [the Archbishops de- 
clared on behalf of the Hierarchy] ‘‘ the Bishops fully recog- 
nize that there are circumstances in which it would be their 
duty to take action in accordance with the Church’s inherent 
spiritual authority.’?* The further revision of the Prayer- 
Book was a token that in their opinion such circumstances 
had not arisen; in other words, Parliament had only to be 
assured of its real meaning to give it its, merely formal, 
sanction. 

Again, how unreal this attitude is! These learned and 
zealous men, if asked to describe the nature of the action they 
would be obliged to take ‘‘ in accordance with the Church’s 
spiritual authority,’’ could give no satisfactory answer. With- 
out the legal sanction of the State behind them, they cannot 
govern: their appeal in case of disobedience is always and 
necessarily to the Court of Arches and to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council,—both purely civil tribunals. 
Their jurisdiction comes from the Crown, for it has no other 
assignable source. Elizabeth, who set up the Anglican 
Church and must have known what she was doing, always 
treated its Bishops as her creatures.” And, furthermore, 
through the working of the principle of private judgment and 
their own admitted inability to teach with certainty, they can- 
not oblige their flocks to accept their interpretations, whether 
of Scripture, of the Creeds, or of the Articles of their Reli- 
gion. It comes to this: The Anglican Church cannot even 
disestablish itself without leave of the State, and, once dis- 
established, what would become of its corporate cohesion, 
maintained not by any inner principle but by external bonds 
alone? The spectres of these demonstrable facts lurk in the 
background during this prolonged ecclesiastical dispute, 


‘ Declaration issued on Dec. 23, 1927. 
* See passim “Lives of Elizabethan Bishops,” by Rev. J. O. White (1898). 
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but there is a general conspiracy to ignore their existence 
and, still more, their historical force. A blind acceptance of 
the initial fundamental falsehood—that the Elizabethan 
Church? is practically identical with the old Catholic Church 
into whose material possessions it entered by grace of Crown 
and Parliament in 1557, or, as the Protestant party holds, is 
in some real fashion organically one with the primitive 
Church from which it was separated by “‘ eight hundred years 
of damnable idolatry’’—renders unreal and nugatory the whole 
superstructure of argument about the nature of Anglicanism 
built upon the Prayer-Book. Only the Erastian, who holds 
that a National Church should be under control of the State, 
is on some sort of firm logical ground. 

There is no conscious dishonesty about all this. The great 
Protestant Tradition regarding the Reformation is still em- 
bodied in the only histories these disputants have read. The 
High Churchmen are fed upon Wakeman’s utterly mislead- 
ing ‘‘ History of the Church of England,’’ the modern edi- 
tions of which are revised but not corrected by Canon Ollard. 
Two other modern works, maintaining with equal disin- 
genuousness the paradoxical theory of Continuity, by Pro- 
fessor Whitney, of Cambridge, and Bishop Frere, of Truro, 
respectively, are used to support the ‘* Anglo-Catholic ”’ 
position, whilst the histories by F. W. Maitland and others, 
which have shattered beyond repair that monstrous pretension, 
are wholly ignored. As for the Protestant, hestill has his Foxe, 
and other Low-Church accounts of the Reformation con- 
ceived in the spirit of that worthy. He sees nothing incredible 
in the Church of Christ having become corrupted for long 
ages and needing reform at the hands of godly men like 
Luther and Cranmer, and all the energies of his insular 
patriotism are enrolled in support of an institution which 
shook off the ‘‘ foreign yoke ’’ of the Papacy. But he feels 
little repugnance on behalf of that Church to the domestic 
yoke of the State; their common antagonism to ‘‘ Rome ”’ 
unites them in his mind; he has returned without knowing it 
to the Jewish conception of a racial religion. Material pros- 
perity and political predominance he considers to be the marks 
of the chosen People, and he has no great use for a Catholi- 
city which would include ‘‘ the lesser breeds without the 
Law.’’ Moreover, those Anglicans who in the past coupled 
together in one condemnation Popery and Prelacy, and found 
that the State determined still to favour the latter, have left 
the State Church in successive defections, showing in this a 
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more spiritual disposition than those who remained and were 
content to be allowed an appeal from Prelacy to the civil 
power. The “‘ Free Churches ’’ may rightly claim spiritual 
independence in regard to the State, and their formation is 
another proof that the body they left is not independent. 

There is no more reality in the arguments and tactics of 
what used to be called the Broad Church party than in those 
of the others. The Modernists vindicate the freedom of the 
Church from State control by depriving the conception of the 
Church of any real meaning. If Christ was not divine, His 
power and foresight were limited and imperfect. If He did 
not try to found a Church, then His promises in regard to that 
Church cannot be taken literally. If the name of Christian may 
be claimed by all who look upon Christ simply as a unique 
manifestation of the Godhead and find inspiration in His life 
and teaching, then institutional religion is nothing but a 
natural result of the gregarious nature of man, and there is no 
need for anything like a definite, teaching and ruling Church. 
Religious associations are not necessary but, if formed, 
should be under the common law like others. There is less 
tangible substance and foundation in the Modernist’s religion 
than in that of other Anglicans, for he clings to forms which 
he thinks have lost or changed their meanings, and discusses 
a revelation in which he no longer believes. 

Such being the state of religious nebulosity in which all the 
Anglican disputants live,—believing yet unable to give sound 
reasons for their belief, disagreeing both about the nature and 
qualities of the Church and about the doctrines she is sup- 
posed to hold, reduced in all cases to the resources of their 
finite minds and their individual experiences,—it would seem 
that the adoption by Parliament of the re-Revised Prayer- 
Book will do nothing to produce peace in the Establishment, 
whilst its rejection can hardly make its disorder worse. The 
spiritual independence of the Church vis-d-vis the State rests 
on her being a separate society, without national boundaries 
and on a supernatural plane, owning allegiance primarily to 
her own Head, and provided within herself with all the means 
necessary to accomplish her raison d’étre, the perpetuating of 
the work of the Incarnation. Can such a description apply 
in any point and by any stretch of imagination or language, 
to the Church of England, bound hand and foot to the civil 
power, confined practically to members of the English race, 
and unable to say with certainty what is, or rather what is not, 
her doctrine ? 
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Yet so deeply rooted is the habit of make-believe amongst 
Anglicans, so reluctant are they, especially their historians, 
to face facts which demolish their claim to identity with the 
pre-Etizabethan Catholic Church or with the more extraordin- 
ary pretence to be one with the Church Primitive, that the 
Establishment is constantly spoken of as if it possessed, now 
and always in the past, all the prerogatives of a divinely- 
appointed ecclesiastical society. On the other hand, men 
who speak thus cannot but admit, almost in the same breath, 
the various points of our indictment of Anglicanism. We 
have mentioned the Bishop of Durham’s assertion of his 
Church’s “‘ spiritual independence ’’: earlier in the year 
(Jan. 29th) the same prelate owned at Cambridge that the 
English Reformation introduced two novelties—‘‘the supreme 
authority of Scripture in the Church, and the supreme 
ecclesiastical authority of the King in the State ’’ :— 
which is an admirably clear expression of the total change of 
principle embodied in the Elizabethan Settlement. The 
literally preposterous elevation of a printed Book over the 
living voice of the Church which created and guaranteed it, 
the sacrilegious attempt to transfer spiritual jurisdiction over 
the Church to a secular authority—these, indeed, were novel- 
ties, the immediate effect of which was to deprive the organi- 
zation which adopted them of any real power to teach and any 
real capacity to rule. And yet the Bishop, in the same dis- 
course, spoke as if these novelties had become in course of 
time ‘‘ reconciled with the historic religion ’’ ! 

If any doubt about the propriety of the civil power control- 
ling the Church of England should arise, it could be readily 
quelled by the reflection that, if liberated, that Church could 
not possibly control itself. Supposing for a moment the 
guiding hand of the State removed and Anglicanism left to 
depend for corporate existence on its own internal powers of 
cohesion. Can there be the slightest doubt that the various 
sects which its ‘‘ comprehensiveness ’’’ embraces, would 
sooner or later fall apart under the solvent of private judg- 
ment, as has actually occurred in every unestablished Pro- 
testant Church? What principle of union does Anglicanism 
possess which could resist this natural and inevitable tendency. 
Its members recognize no obligation in conscience to accept 
the teaching of its Articles ; they are free to interpret the Scrip- 
tures as they choose; their Bishops cannot declare authorita- 
tively the meaning of any one dogma of faith: nor can they 
draw up any rules which their flocks feel morally bound to 
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obey. To remove the bond of Establishment would be like 
knocking the hoops off a barrel. It it be urged that Episcopal 
Churches in Scotland, Ireland and elsewhere have held to- 
gether without Establishment, the answer is that these 
Churches, for the most part small numerically, are more or 
less homogeneous in spirit and belief, and are very far from 
boasting, as the Anglican Church does, of their ‘‘ compre- 
hensiveness.’’ This suicidal boast, which is really an attempt 
to find a theory to fit the facts, is due to its self-confessed 
inability to decide between heresy and truth. The facts have 
been too much even for the confirmed optimism of the Church 
Times, which latterly has given a reluctant adherence to the 
latest and most desperate ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic ’’ theory, viz., 
that the Church is really a League of Religions, calling them- 
selves Catholicism, Protestantism and Liberalism, all par- 
tially true and partially false. The periodical owns (Jan. 13th) 
that two conflicting views of consecration have equal rights 
within the Church of England. ‘‘ Both are recognized 
schools of thought.’ Again (Mar. oth) it declares :—‘* Our 
own view is that, for the moment, we must accept the fact of 
the comprehensiveness of the Church of England, even 
though we may believe that Catholicism and Protestantism 
are mutually contradictory and mutually destructive.’’ (Italics 
ours.) Nothing but external force can keep these mutually 
repellant principles, and the still more corrosive influence of 
Modernism, within the bounds of the same institution. The 
State, for the moment, supplies that necessary legal compul- 
sion, aided, no doubt, by the more material consideration of 
extensive common funds. But, without the support of the 
civil power, money will not save the Church, and, indeed, 
judging by the analogy of Welsh and Irish Disestablishment, 
the endowments will not survive unimpaired the dissolution 
of the legal bond. 

To sum up, Anglicanism is not spiritually independent, 
both because it started as, practically, a State department and 
has remained so ever since, and also because it is wholly in- 
capable of self-government, and needs State control, if it is 
even to continue in existence. We appeal confidently to the 
approaching Prayer-Book debate in Parliament to illustrate, 
once more and yet further, what has always been apparent to 
the outside observer. 

JOSEPH KEATING. 
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brought some god to his aid, for a very few days after this 

a beggar came to the door and stood by the door-post 
waiting to be asked to enter. Athamas, who was there, knew 
him, and whispered to Melanippé that he was a professional 
beggar known all along the coast; but Merion had already 
bidden him come to the hearth, and he did so and sat down. 
He was grey-headed, and strong, but besides his ragged tunic 
had nothing but a sack over his shoulders and rags tied 
round his feet, and he wore a cap of ferret-skin. Medon was 
glad he came; he considered that gods went constantly 
through the land looking at the good and evil of men. More- 
over when the beggar had come in, Athamas himself had 
sneezed, much to his annoyance, for the omen was good and 
Medon laughed at him for welcoming the unwelcome thus 
against his will. After the beggar had been fed, Medon 
asked him who he was and whence he had come: but the old 
man laughed, and said he came from oak or stone and had no 
name but Homalos. Athamas continued to grumble in the 
corner to Melanippé, saying that these men who preferred to 
beg and would not work but roamed on and on, getting their 
food from the generous and then staying talking ever like 
some old hag by the oven were bringing down asked-for 
evil on their heads. If he did not go soon, Athamas would 
make him sorry he existed or had been born. Melanippé 
said that Medon thought all beggars came from Zeus, and 
that when he had eaten and talked a little they would send 
him off kindly and he would endure whatever fate was spun 
for him; and even were he a god, well, the gods would have 
to think of something else for him. 

But meanwhile the beggar, because of something Merion 
said to him, said that he too could sing: when Athamas 
heard that, he held up his hands and died with laughing, but 
all the same, the beggar stood up and began his song. He 
sang but little about the gods, yet to Medon all that he sang 
was godlike: the walls shone round him; the doorposts 
seemed of fire; gods were within the house. How this might 


I T was as though Medon’s mention of the beggar had 
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be he could not tell, nor was the song of Homalos anything 
new, nor anything but sad—for he sang of Andromakhé and 
of Helen, and how never from the wife of Hektor had even 
Helen had a cruel word—not even when round about Ilios, 
not for metal prize or clothing, but for the life of Hektor 
they were running. No, not when the Akhaians came one by 
one to kick the poor dead Hektor, not when Andromakhé 
foresaw her doom and her little son’s, and how he should be 
mocked, one plucking at his cloak, another at his vest, offer- 
ing him cheating drink—though even so she was unaware 
that not in distant exile was Astuanax to die, but cast from 
the windy walls of Ilios. Not even when Andromakhé re- 
turned to Hektor’s room and saw hanging there his poor 
clothes upon their peg, and at last she cried, not even then 
did she turn to curse Helené. “ How is it,” Helené cried 
out, “ that you do not shudder at the very sight of me?” But 
the heart of her gentle husband had somehow been set within 
the heart of Andromakhé, and she, as he had been, was ever 
courteous and gentle towards Helené, and when long after- 
wards, when sadly the days had wasted themselves in her 
weeping, and longing for Hektor and his counsels and his 
gentleness were taking away her life, and at last death came 
—just death—death very gentle too, and the merciful darts of 
Artemis put an end to her years, still had she never spoken 
ill of Helené, but without word of rebuke went away like 
smoke into the unseen places, and was content that through 
grey fields she might walk near Hektor, knowing without 
knowing that they were again together, for in the ghosts the 
wits are not and they cannot speak. 

“* Of her,” said Medon, tears in his eyes, “ I shall be mind- 
ful in my dreams even.” 

“ Helené for me,” cried Athamas. 

“Do not weep,” Homalos said to Medon. “ These deaths 
were long ago.” 

“Do not smooth down the thought of those deaths, Homa- 
los,” said the boy, with sadness beyond his years. “ Cattle 
and sheep may be plundered: but the soul of man cannot by 
catching or by driving be regained. I suffer, when you sing 
that Akhilleus kicked even the poor senseless clay of 
Hektor.” 

“ But Apollon, whom you love, protected the dead limbs 
from any corruption. And in the Elusian land, whither his 
spirit went, ever Okeanos sends up the musical west wind 
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to cool the troubled minds, nor is there storm nor rain. Weep 
not over Fate: Zeus has set in man a heart that should be 
able fo endure.” 

“I have no objection,” continued Athamas, “to a man 
crying about Fate. But I do resent it towards supper-time. 
O Melanippé, reflect that it is supper-time.” 

Melanippé was grumbling. She lamented to herself that 
the race of men was useless. Merion sat there in the corner 
with soft unworn hands: as for Homalos, whom she had set 
by the fire to rock this way and that a paunch filled with 
fat and blood that it might cook the quicker, she wished 
that Athamas had quarrelled openly with him—the dirt-eater, 
the nuisance at the table! If she had had her way, he would 
have been pelted round the yard with stones and stools, till 
he shook them off his very ribs as they pelted him. 
Athamas! a useless man, a boaster, a head filled with mud- 
dledness. As bad as Homalos, coming to be fed with her 
cooking. O the gods! how they brought like to like—beggar 
to beggar! Having thought thus, she felt better, and set 
forth the meal with good will. Indeed, when the beggar 
prepared to leave, she asked him to return, because she saw 
that he made Medon happy. She even resolved that next 
time he would come, she would bring out her eared tripod 
and the precious gold cup with doves sipping at the rim, 
which Merion had had from his forefathers, because they 
were like what bards sang about. 

“‘ We shall be glad to see you,” she actually said. .“ You 
are not without wits. It is good,” she said, looking at Atha- 
mas, “ when a visitor and suppliant has reached even a little 
way with his wits.” For she saw that Athamas, though of 
good heart, troubled Medon with his tales. She then gave 
Homalos a cheese pressed in a basket to take with him, nor 
would she thus have forwarded on his way a man .whom no 
god loved. ‘‘ Come back,” she said. “ I am anxious about 
Medon. A lad of no experience in men or talk! The ways 
of men are entangled; and from Merion and Athamas he 
finds no escort.” 

“IT should be glad, lady,” answered Homalos, “ to be the 
friend of Medon. The gods keep pace with him. Ah! 
what an escort Medon ever has!” 


Medon followed Homalcs to the door to bid him goodbye, : 


and then stayed for a while leaning on the little wall of the 


terrace, now looking out to sea, now with his back to it, | 
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and seeing the bright shining of the Pleiades, of the Bear, 
and of Orion’s dog. That night he did not dream. 

Homalos returned several times, and once when Athamas 
was there with his friend Kebrion. To please them, Homalos 
and Merion sang alternately about the white hands of Helené 
and her sea-blue eyes, and Athamas was in great joy.. He 
had walked far, that day, and was sitting with his feet in a 
foot bath, and now in his delight he stamped in the :water 
and splashed the floor around. 

“O Homalos!” he cried. “ No one could sing as you do 
without a God! You daze me with your wine! You unlimb 
me, you give me lotus-fruit to eat! I dream! I die!” 

And he stamped happily with his feet in the water. 

Melanippé flew at him. She shook him till his teeth chat- 
tered. But he was stronger than she was, and drove her 
before him, barefooted though he was, around the room, 
kissing her and laughing till she cried that he was tearing her 
dress and that this at anyrate she would not stand. 

“ Forgive me, Melanippé, forgive me. But how can a 
man keep quiet, when he hears of Helené?”’ 

“ Helené,” she gasped. ‘ But for you foolish men, who 
would have heard of Helené? There is always a Helené. 
Shameless flies of women, buzzing round, ever at bad works 
that they shall wipe off on their own heads. No Helené :is 
any different from another.” 

““ Who knows,” said Kebrion, “ what is the goddess Beauty ? 
Gift of the gods is she assuredly; and who knows \whether 
they rain her down upon the face of women, or into ithe 
eyes of men?” 

“Melanippé is my Helené!” cried Athamas delightedly. 
“ The time shall come, my aunt, when even Zeus shall call 
you his darling white-armed Ox-eye!” 

“I should be jealous,” said Merion. “And so would 
Heré. Melanippé would be whispering secrets to him when 
Heré was away.” 

“ Zeus is not like you,” retorted Melanippé. ‘‘ No doubt 
you like to think secret thoughts in my absence, and never are 
kind enough to tell me what they are. Not that I want to 
know.” 

“ If Zeus is not like me,” he answered, “ I am like Zeus 
at least in this, that you cannot understand my thoughts, wife 
though you be.” 

“My good man,” she cried, “ you are always thinking, I 
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know. But you cannot carry your thoughts to any end, with- 
out me. If I catch you thinking what I want to know, not 
all the gods in Olumpos shall keep my hands off you. I will 
throw you over that cliff as Hephaistos was hurled, and little 
will be the breath in you for thinking any more.” 

“ All things in measure, Melanippé,” cried he, alarmed. 
“ The race of women is easily moved to wrath—I pardon you 
—but all in measure!” 

But Merion had been looking through the uncurtained 
doorway at the moon. Her beauty streamed upon the sea: 
no star could be seen for her white shining. 

“ Kebrion,” he said. ‘“ Do you really think that Helené 
was not beautiful, but that Paris thought she was? To whom 
was the gift? to Helené? or to him?” 

Kebrion pursed his lips. 

“ You ask what they ask in towns,” he said. ‘‘ Was she the 
one woman of all others? Were there a hundred Helenés? 
Or were there none? Was she the moon?” he asked, his eyes 
swimming in the splendour. ‘“ Perhaps he saw her in the 
moonlight. Then were the moon the beginning of joys and 
woes. But these ave thoughts best kept secret! Best send 
your thoughts to sleep. Helené knew such drugs. . .” 

“ You with your secret thoughts!” cried Athamas. “ Let 
the boy alone. Why did I bring you here? Why are you 
not like me? I need no thoughts. I hurl with spear as 
others shoot with arrows! See me drive my chariot on the 
sands! See me fling the quoit! I should know how to 
make good music for the war-god when shield should press 
on shield, helm upon helm, man against man. Ho! a well- 
builded house for Arés! Ho! hear my helmet rattling to 
the blows! My left shoulder aching by holding firm my 
tough targe, me panting, not knowing how to breathe, sweat 
running off me, death buttressed upon death!” 

“You baby! You gaper after girls!” cried his aunt. 
“You quoit-king! What do you know of war-gods? May 
you die so clean a death as Hektor’s. May not somé 
husband pin you to a door like a kite! May not you hang 
yourself, having been caught, to the beam of his roof, tangled 
in your rope like a thrush in net, your heels kicking for a 
little, oh, a very little, I tell you, before the breath left you 
wherewith you now shout loud as a man may fill his gaping 
mouth!” 

Athamas was very frightened by this, as well as angry. 
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“May the gods be good to you, and good to me,” he 
muttered. “Ill is the omen. None the less, Melanippé, I 
will cow my heart within me, though your words bite. But, 
know ye, Earth and Heaven, and the pouring Stux, I am no 
coward, though I have seen no war. There are lions in the 
hills, after all. Hard must a man’s heart be, when he has 
shot a stag, and the jackals set upon it, and forthwith the god 
sends lion to attack them. More than a little is that! And 
more still, when one sits in ambush! There is man’s nature 
seen! The coward, he sits, his colour goes red and yellow 
and green as he waits. He sits on his heels, he changes from 
knee to knee, he gulps, his teeth rattle, his heart thumps, lest 
now be the hour for his shirt of earth and stones. But not so 
I. Nay, not so.” 

Melanippé was sorry: she knew he was a good lad and 
she liked him. She brought out some eleven-year-old wine, 
and soothed him with it: she gave some too to Homalos, say- 
ing that it was hard that he should make her the present of 
his song and get but pork-fat in return. She patted the 
shoulders of Medon. Only to Kebrion she said nothing. She 
was ready to say that there had been no Helené, but it was 
understood by all that hers were words falling like leaves 
into the winds and vanishing. But Kebrion said things that 
heaped themselves like pebbles in a channel, at the bottom 
of the soul. 

Next day Medon went down to the village by the sea. To- 
day he felt better. A light seemed poured over the earth so 
that the olive trees shone like silver mist, and the black 
cypresses stood strong amongst them. Medon looked at the 
things that men were doing and liked to see them. Even the 
craggy island had ledges where barley and wheat could 
grow: he passed the firm earth floor where oxen were tread- 
ing the grain. He wished he were the boys that carried 
armfuls to the floor. He wished, even, he were one of the 
little girls who sat making fishing-lines of flax near the 
cottages. He passed these by, and there, where a stream 
hurried down among an iris-sedge, he found Homalos whom 
he was looking for. 

“ Homalos,” he said. “ I am no more happy in this house. 
I am now well. I want to go away.” 

“ Where will you go?” 
“Could I not be a beggar like you, perhaps?” 
Homalos smiled. 
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“You must be very strong, or very old and weak, to be a 
beggar,” he replied. 

““T want to go away. I love Melanippé, though she...” 
He broke off. ‘“ And I love all of them—save Kebrion. Him 
not. Yet I could never be a bard like Merion.” 

“Why not? And perhaps you will have to be. You are 
not one for digging at a plot of earth. And you know ,the 
songs men sing as well as Merion.” 

“I could not be like Merion—remembering, remembering 
always—and sitting among papyrus-leaves and marking them 
with sepia.” 

“No. I do not think so either. But what were you 
going to say about Melanippé?” 

“* Homalos—in thet house there is something that sets my 
wits in confusion. Melanippé—what is she thinking of? 
What is behind her eyes? She thinks things that make a 
fluttering in my soul.” 

“That is because you are a boy still. Melanippé might 
be your mother. Of course she thinks things strange to 
you.” 

“No. Sometimes I ask myself—I do not really ask my- 
self—yet it half seems to me that she thinks the dear gods 
are not.” 

“Ah, I see. No, Medon. Because she troubles not with 
the tales about them, such as Merion tells, she does not 
think they are not. Perhaps she has tales of her own. Who 
knows what women think? But Melanippé hears all day long 
the tales that Merion sings, and perhaps over-much. They 
fall from her mind like rose-leaves off the spray. But be 
sure, strange little flowers, like the green-grey flowers in the 
sea, grow for her in her dreams.” 

“Well, Athamas. You know that I love Athamas. But 
I love the dear gods more than I love Athamas. And always 
he mocks them. Always he tells of them those tales that 
make me ashamed—ashamed because I cannot fight and do 
not want to—or other tales. . . Homalos—the first time 
that we met, you said I loved Apollon. How did you know 
that?” 

“I could see him shining in your eyes. His silver arrows 
were flashing all around you.” 

Medon looked frightened. 
‘“‘ Why do you say such things? It is like Kebrion.” 
Homalos held his hands up, but laughed kindly. 
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“Oh no, no, no! It is not at all like Kebrion. Be sure, 
my little son, that the gods love you. Seldom have I seen 
one so beloved by them.” 

“I know what I will do,” cried Medon. “I will see 
Troié. If you will not take me, I will find my way alone. 
That will change all my thoughts and make me as happy as 
when I sailed singing away to Delos. I will see those windy 
walls, and the great stream Skamandros, and the gods, to 
whom Ilios was dear, will be good to me.” 

Homalos was silent for some while. He looked sad. At 
last he spoke slowly. 

““ Medon, Ilios may be an ill-Ilios to you. Do not trust to 
places. Do not hope that what is gone, may live again. 
You are a boy, yet—well, you have been ill; you have ,lived 
differently ; you have heard new talk. You never will sail 
again to Delos. Place your hands gently upon the eyes of all 
dead things, even your dead years. Perhaps you had better 
not go to Ilios. Troié? Ilios? Where are they?” 

But Medon grew obstinate. He was going to go to the 
immortal town, the god-built, god-dwelt town... He would 
weep sweet tears where Patroklos fell, where Akhilleus shone 
like a star in god-fashioned armour. . . Nothing would be 
dead there—he knew it; he leapt to his feet at the hopeful 
thought of it. And very sadly Homalos consented. So after 
some days, during which Melanippé was angry, and bewil- 
dered, and above all astonished to see how she had come to 
love Medon and now thought she would never see him return, 
and she spent long hours making him a cloak and a skin cap 
and gaiters and strong sandals, though all the while she 
protested he should not go, Homalos and Medon sailed some- 
what up the coast, to avoid the great inlet behind Khios, 
and then, going between Lesbos and the land, they reached 
the end of the territory of Troié. 

C. C. MARTINDALE. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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4 (LUDWIG’S ‘SON OF MAN’) 


E are living in an age and country which seem to 

W be manifesting a re-awakening of interest in reli- 

gion. The press, quick to note the pulse of its 
public, has for some little time back been devoting a remark- 
able amount of its space to religious topics, but, as is perhaps 
natural, orthodoxy has been given little room for self- 
expression, while Modernism, in more or less extreme forms, 
has had preferential treatment. This is not to be wondered at, 
for orthodoxy, which is not new, is hard to present as ‘news’ ; 
and, outside the religious papers and periodicals, it is ‘news’ 
that makes attractive ‘ copy.’ 

Recently a number of novelists were invited by the editor 
of a daily paper to contribute to a symposium under the title 
‘ My Religion.’ Though Christ, in the few instances in 
which He appeared in these confessions of individual belief, 
occupied a very secondary and subordinate rdéle, still, wher- 
ever He did appear, He was introduced as the accepted Ideal 
and Perfect Model of humanity. 

The same great newspaper has recently thought fit to pub- 
lish daily, in serial form, chapters from a Life of Christ 
written by a rationalist, German and Jewish, Emil Ludwig 
Cohn, who has established his reputation as a psychologist by 
his biographies of Napoleon, Bismarck and the Kaiser Wil- 
helm II. Possibly, the welcome given to these studies in 
character inspired him with the ambition of writing on similar 
lines, the story of ‘ Christ the Man.’ His publishers declare 
their belief that ‘ Dr. Ludwig has proved himself to be one of 
the small band of historians who have stood the test of this 
story and have emerged with even greater and more respected 
reputations.’ 

Because of the unprecedented publicity given to the book 
owing to its serialization in a daily paper of wide circulation, 
we believe it worth while to examine Ludwig’s work critically 
in the pages of THE MonTH. Our readers will then be able 
to give a reasoned justification of the instinctive repulsion 
which they must have felt on reading even the bare announce- 
ment of the projected publication of the psycho-analysis of 
the inner life of Christ by a Jew. Emil Ludwig’s presuppo- 
sitions must preclude the possibility of the Gospel miracles 
being accepted as supernatural facts, and the claim of Christ 
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to be the Messiah and Son of God could be to him nothing 
but the delusion of a megalomaniac. The present writer, 
having carefully studied Ludwig’s ‘ Son of Man,’ is forced 
to the conclusion that the author has so depicted the Founder 
of the Christian Church that He ranks in human character 
far behind Napoleon and Bismarck—even, in some respects, 
after the Kaiser! By gross mishandling of the sacred nar- 
rative, combined with a spiritual obtuseness all his own, he has 
turned the divine historic Christ into a weak and cowardly sen- 
timentalist. It would seem that the author had recognized the 
force of the familiar dilemma : ‘ Christ who claimed to be the 
Son of God, was necessarily either divine—or insane’: and 
his psychological study leads up to the second alternative ! 

An extraordinary phenomenon which is difficult to account 
for, and which is a sad revelation of the loss of the Christian 
ideal in the minds of the masses, is the expression of approval 
of the ‘‘ Life ’’ by many of the readers of the Daily Express 
in their letters to the Editor, selections from which were pub- 
lished daily for a fortnight. Worst portent of all—when the 
series was completed, an Anglican Bishop wrote declaring his 
belief that ‘ the work is one which will make all who read it 
more attracted to the simple and Perfect Manhood and more 
capable of believing that the Man is ‘ clothed upon ’ with that 
which we cannot understand—the Divinity.’ He speaks of 
it as ‘‘ a life of Christ . . . which cannot fail to assist in the 
accomplishing of His own declaration : ‘ I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men to me’.’’ After this, we are the less sur- 
prised that Dean Inge, President of the Modern Churchmen’s 
Union, sees, according to the publisher’s puff, ‘* nothing in 
the book to offend the Christian.”’ 

It is true that only portions of the book were reproduced 
in the Daily Express, but they were sufficiently representative 
to give reflecting readers a true idea of its thesis and of its 
methods of establishing it. The number of phrases quoted 
in the following pages will assure the reader that the conclu- 
sions reached by the present writer—so opposed to those of 
the Bishop cited above—are based on the actual words of Lud- 
wig. Nothing but the necessity of proving by direct quota- 
tion that the author of ‘ The Son of Man ’ attributes thoughts 
and motives to Christ which are incompatible with any 
dignity or excellence, even in His human character, could 
justify the printing in the pages of a Catholic magazine of 
passages which are blasphemous when applied to Him whom 
we know to be the Son of God. To give, in each instance, 
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the page references to the volume (which is published at 
fifteen shillings by Ernest Benn, Ltd.) would needlessly 
cumber the pages with footnotes, and so they have been 
omitted. The italics are ours. 


LUDWIG’S AIMS AND METHODS. 


Ludwig, in his introduction, tells us of his sources of informa- 
tion and how he has dealt with this material. ‘ The Gospels 
contradict one another in many respects and on some points are 
contradicted by the scanty non-Christian authorities. Thus even 
the material we have must be carefully sifted.’ . . ‘ Almost all 
the contradictions arise out of the disorderly nature of the reports. 
As soon as we arrange them psychologically, everything is seen 
to be logical.’ The author ‘ does not pretend to understand 
theology.’ He ‘ignores the interpolations in the Gospels, 
whether made retrospectively to show the confirmation of ancient 
prophecies or prospectively to support the still youthful Church.’ 
* Much has been omitted because modern research has rejected it 
as spurious.’ ‘ Miracles are interpreted naturalistically, for I 
am writing history and building up a picture of human characters. 
All Jesus’ miracles might be shown to have been no miracles, or a 
hundred new miracles might be successfully ascribed to him; 
neither the one nor the other would diminish his greatness. That 
is why I have made so little use of the Gospel of John . . and have 
drawn mainly upon the accounts of Mark and Matthew. But I 
have combined all the reports in such a way as will best elucidate 
the incident with which I am dealing. On the other hand, nothing 
has been superadded. . . One who would venture to ascribe to 
Jesus imaginary sayings and doings should be a person at least 
equal to Jesus in intuitive power. Chapter and verse in one or more 
of the Gospels can be given for everything that Jesus is here por- 
trayed as having said or done; only in outlooks and methods of 
expression, only in the bridges of thought whereby the words and 
deeds are interconnected, has the author necessarily given free 
rein to imagination.’ ‘ My aim is . . to portray the inner life of 
the prophet . . . a man greater than all his contemporaries, and 
nevertheless unable to cope with the world into which he had been 
born.’ ‘ Far from it being my purpose to shake the faith which 
those who live in Christ have in the Divinity of Christ, my aim, 
rather, is to convince those who regard the personality of Jesus as 
artificially constructed, that he is a real and intensely human 
figure.’ He gives ‘ an interpretation in harmony with the spirit 
of our own time.’ 


We have given above at some length the author’s declara- 
tion of his aims and of the canons of criticism which he applies 
to his sources and authorities. There is a certain vagueness 
about the conclusions of ‘ modern research’ and it has 
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arrived at widely different decisions as to what is to be labelled 
*‘ spurious ’ in the Gospels, but most Modernists are agreed 
that *‘ miracles are to be interpreted naturalistically ’ and 
there seems to be an accepted a priori axiom that the ‘ histori- 
cal Christ’ must be a perfectly human, non-miraculous 
Christ. 

Ludwig’s work is professedly a psychological study of 
Christ’s Humanity. He could not accept seriously the possi- 
bility of His being a miraculous, Incarnate Son of God. And 
so he starts his study with a prejudice which governs his selec- 
tion of passages from the Gospels, those which cannot be 
fitted into his preconceived portrait being rejected as 
* spurious ’ along with the accounts of such miracles as do not 
lend themselves by any exercise of ingenuity to a purely 
naturalistic interpretation. 

We shall examine his elimination of the miraculous in the 
second part of this paper. We shall first study the funda- 
mental question of Christ’s character and His consciousness 
of His Messiahship. In Ludwig, as in the Gospels, His 
Messiahship is the key to an understanding of His character, 
but Ludwig’s solution of this problem so destroys the uni- 
versally accepted perfection of that character, that his ‘ Son 
of Man’ must be branded as a blasphemous caricature of 
Christ. Let us illustrate this further by quoting as sparingly 
as possible the author’s words. 


CHRIST’S CHARACTER DISFIGURED. 


The child Jesus is said to be ‘ discouraged and listless.’ In 
the synagogue he is depicted as ‘listening with bad grace to 
the familiar words voiced by the fat and self-righteous elder. 
He has pricks of conscience at his own mood.’ Later, ‘his heart 
is full of uneasy questionings,’ . . ‘ his ambition is awakened.’ 
‘ Because He loves God He has a conviction of sin, though 
it is only in a general sense of wrongdoing, for He has no 
particular sins to relate.’ He has ‘ twinges of jealousy of the 
Baptist.’ ‘ Pride, chilly pride . . masters Him once more.’ 
When John sends messengers to Him, ‘ he seems to threaten 
John: instead of sending consolation and greeting to the 
captive, he reprimands him in prison. His hearefs are 
alarmed at the bitter phrases that stream from His mouth.’ 
He ‘ glares at the strangers’ who come to question Him. 
‘ Gone is the simple innocence of His first steps before the 
chill wind of disfavour had begun to blow athwart his path.’ 
* Misconstruction, calumny, and (deadliest of all) mockery 
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burden his spirit. They drive his self-confidence from its 
secret recesses, till, multiplied a thousandfold it becomes over- 
weening.’ ‘ Anger flames up in him and he would gladly 
give his wrath full vent.’ ‘ He relieves his pent-up feelings.’ 
* His eyes flash fiery darts.’ ‘ He turns contemptuously 
away ’ from one who would be his disciple. ‘ Pride surges 
up from within.’ ‘ In his rage the infuriated prophet does 
not know himself.’ Then ‘ the storm has passed. He broods 
exhausted and silent.’ No angels come and minister to him 
after the temptations in the desert. ‘ He flees from this region 
of terror, even more distraught than when he entered it: 
haunted by the vision of horrible faces, agonized, despairing.’ 
The fig-tree that symbolized Jerusalem is cursed. This is 
how Ludwig views the incident. ‘ Now on the baking hill- 
side, when he is tired and thirsty, out of humour after his 
controversy with his enemies, he finds a target for his wrath 
in the innocent tree which bears naught but leaves and flowers 
at this season as God has ordained. Thus does the sun of 
Jerusalem gnaw like a canker at the heart of the prophet.’ 
He has ‘ passing moments of spiritual pride,’ ‘ arrogant 
ecstasies.’ He is frequently ‘ mastered by a sense of oppres- 
sion.’ He takes pleasure in insulting and repudiating his 
mother ! 

Thus, throughout, Christ is shown as lacking of the quali- 
ties of noble manliness. He is neurotic, changeable, touchy, 
moody, utterly unbalanced and incalculable. He is passive to 
the influences of His environment and is ever subject to them. 
Do such strokes of the artist’s brush as we have detached 
and collected above convey a picture of a great, a perfect 
man? Nay, do they not so stress His weakness and im- 
perfections as to rob the picture of any likeness to the Christ 
of the Gospels ? 

Ludwig justifies his method by saying in his preface: ‘ If 
the attempt to give a coloured picture (an attempt which mis- 
leads us into an excessive use of imagination) were to be 
avoided, nothing remained but to limn this portrait after 
the manner of a woodcut.’ Each phrase in the above almost 
haphazard selection, is a line in the portrait which positively 
destroys the spiritual beauty and dignity of the majestic 
Figure which fascinates us in the Gospel pages, as it fas- 
cinated the twelve who were His constant companions. Lud- 
wig’s Christ is the ‘ artificially constructed Christ ’ which he 
condemns, and the complete mental collapse on the Cross is 
the only possible end to such an unbalanced mentality. 
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But the sanity of the judgment of unprejudiced mankind 
forbids the conclusion that Christ was insane! Christianity 
is the disproof of such a blasphemous absurdity. The his- 
torian, Lecky, in a well-known passage, speaks of the effect 
of Christ’s character upon the world :— 


It was reserved for Christianity to present to the world 
an ideal character which through all the changes of eigh- 
teen centuries has inspired the hearts of men with an 
impassioned love; has shown itself capable of acting on 
all ages, nations, temperaments and conditions ; has been 
not only the highest pattern of virtue, but the strongest in- 
centive to its practice; and has exercised so deep an in- 
fluence that it may be truly said that the simple record of 
three short years of active love has done more to regen- 
erate and soften mankind than all the disquisitions of 
philosophers and all the exhortations of moralists. (His. 
Europ. Mor. ii. p. 8. Ed. 1877.) 


That Ludwig’s ‘ Son of Man’ should have accomplished 
this would be a greater miracle than those which he rejects 
so confidently in the name of rationalism. 

The development of the Messianic consciousness of Christ 
is the psychologist’s motif throughout his book. It starts 
with the presumption that there must be this development, 
a gradual growth and progress from complete ignorance of 
His destiny as a child to the final hallucination that He is 
of like nature with His Heavenly Father. That the develop- 
ment should not be in His inner life and consciousness but 
only in His gradual manifestation of Himself to His dis- 
ciples, was not a hypothesis which Ludwig has thought it 
worth while to refute, but it is the key to the Synoptic Gospels 
and the only tenable solution to the problem set by the his- 
toric fact of Christ. Ludwig declares that he ‘ does not 
meddle with theology . . He tells the story as if the tremen- 
dous consequences of the life he describes were unknown to 
him—as they were unknown to Jesus and unwilled.’ Those 
‘ tremendous consequences ’ were the transformation of the 
world by Christianity. Surely, before publishing his work, 
it would have been well to weigh up the ‘ Son of Man ’ whom 
he had created and ask himself whether those ‘ tremendous 
consequences,’ from which he deliberately prescinds, will be 
ignored with equal facility by his readers when they bring 
his book to the bar of common sense. Can such a ‘ Son of 
Man ’ as Ludwig has portrayed account for a Christian world ? 
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CHRIST’S MESSIANIC CONSCIOUSNESS. 


As a child, lying on the grass of the hillside, he came to think 
how ‘ éar above the hills and above the clouds lives our great 
Father ’ and realized as a poet and mystic the presence of God 
immanent in Nature. He can pray in the open, ‘ but he can never 
think fervently of God when he is listening to the Scriptures read 
‘in the harsh speech of his father and mother.’ ‘ He has no 
craving, either for the journey to Jerusalem, or for a sight of the 
Temple.’ 


Ludwig thus falls back on his fertile imagination in prefer- 
ence to St. Luke’s and St. Matthew’s accounts, when depict- 
ing the childhood of Our Lord. He actually declares that 
Christ’s first sight of Jerusalem and the Temple was when 
He came over the brow of Olivet on Palm Sunday! The 
French rationalist, Renan, states that ‘ Jesus, almost every 
year, went to Jerusalem for the feast of the Passover.’ The 
silence of St. Mark and St. Matthew with regard to the visit 
of the Boy Jesus to the Temple is regarded as a proof that 
no such visit occurred, though, we shall see that the silence 
of all three Synoptics with reference to the Miracle of Cana 
does not prevent his introduction of that incident because he 
intends to transform it into a scene which can be made to 
support his preconceived thesis. Let us now see his account 
of the meeting of Christ with the Baptist and the first dawn- 
ing of a vague Messianic vocation in His mind. 


When he meets the Baptist, ‘ John, the anchorite and fanatic, 
stands in the Jordan beside Jesus, the poet and dreamer.’ As 
Jesus emerges from the river he is ‘ uneasy,’ ‘ amazed rather 
than relieved,’ ‘ perplexed.’ ‘ He stands with eyes closed, striv- 
ing to regain composure. Suddenly flashes appear before his eyes ; 
he sees a vision, hears a voice . . in his heart saying: ‘ This is 
My beloved Son in whom I am well pleased . .’ terrible moment ! 
Seized with horror, he flees from the multitude and Baptist, far 
away into the desert.’ In the desert next day ‘ he comes to him- 
self after a long trance.’ He doubts the reality of the message ; 
why should it be given ‘in a moment of supreme moral weak- 
ness?’ he asks himself. ‘ Was he to succeed or perhaps to sup- 
plant John? With horror he tried to thrust away the thought. . 
In a state of mental anguish he begins to fast. Now come visions 
such as he has never known before.’ Temptations assail him. 
His self-confidence grows. ‘ A voice within him asks mockingly 
why he does not command the stones to become bread . . waking 
from a half sleep he is convinced that he has been tempted of the 
devil.” Then ‘ in a dream he is carried to the pinnacle of the 
Temple . . the fever of imagination returns and with his own 
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voice ringing in his ears, he flees from the region of terror . . 
distraught ; haunted by the vision of horrible faces, agonised and 
despairing. He will return home. Immediately he hears of the 
capture of the Baptist: he has to take John’s place. ‘ His 
gentle features stiffen into a mask: the messengers look at him 
with astonishment and alarm . . his expression seems stubborn 
and arrogant.’ He goes to Nazareth, thence to Cana to the 
wedding. When his mother speaks to him there, ‘ once again 
his countenance sets into a mask; as if from a great distance he 
looks coldly at the mother who bore him, saying : ‘ Woman, what 
have I to do with thee?’ A shudder runs among the fuddled 
guests. ‘ His mother turns pale. .. What has happened to him? 
Is he possessed. What is he looking at so fixedly? But to Jesus 
it seems that his soul is strengthened. For the first time, when 
in the presence of a great number of persons, does he feel himself 
empowered to influence them, to guide them, to command them. . 
He cannot help but try his new strength, which no one yet knows 
him to possess—though he had startled the guests with a foretaste 
of it when speaking as he did just now to his mother.’ He tests his 
strength by successfully hypnotising the cook into the belief that 
the water is good wine. ‘ Once more they stare at Jesus, who has 
been strong enough, through the wall, to make the cook out there 
believe what, from within, Jesus has willed him to believe . . 
Jesus, gloomy, wrapped in meditation, leaves the roysterers.’ 
Thus does the Messiah work his first miracle ! 


It will be noticed that here Ludwig has already drawn in 
rough the character of Christ as his book is to portray it. 
‘ The Son of Man ’ is already pictured as devoid of manli- 
ness and self-control. He is emotional to a degree which 
involves hysteria and renders him the helpless prey of his 
environment. He has the unbalanced nervous temperament 
of a spiritualistic medium—not that of a strong-willed hyp- 
notist. And the ‘ Son of Man’ is obviously a coward! The 
Gospels have nowhere hinted at such a Christ : yet our author 
assures us that ‘ nothing has been superadded.’ 

Shortly after, in the synagogue at Capernaum he cures, by a 
similar powerful suggestion, the demented man whom both he and 
the congregation believed to be possessed. After the effort he is 
weary, flees from the multitude, flings himself down on the sand, 
* striving to regain his composure.’ The time passes. ‘ It seemed 
as if his encounter with John had been thrust out of the mind of 
Jesus. When John sends messengers to Jesus from prison to ask, 
‘ Art thou he that should come, or do we wait for another?’ the 
thoughts of Jesus are in a turmoil : his feelings are confused.’ He 
does not know! Then he thinks of the wonderful cures he had 
wrought by suggestion and ‘ pride, chilly pride with which he had 
faced his mother at Cana, masters him once more ’ and dictates 
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his reply. ‘ Go and show John what ye hear and see. The blind 
receive their sight and the lame walk, etc.’ When the messengers 
are gone he speaks of John: ‘ bitter phrases stream from the 
mouth of the preacher.’ He ‘ threatens John ’ and ‘ reprimands 
him in prison.’ 

It is manifest that the inquiry sent from the prisoner 
was intended for the enlightenment of St. John’s disciples 
rather than for that of the Baptist himself. Our Lord’s reply 
was so clear a reference to the prophecy of Isaiah which His 
works were fulfilling to the letter, as to be a declaration of 
His Messiahship and even Divinity. It is hard to imagine 
that Ludwig the Jew was not familiar with the words of the 
prophet, who wrote: (chap. 35. 4 seq.) ‘‘ God Himself will 
come and will save you. Then shail the eyes of the blind be 
opened and the ears of the deaf unstopped. Then shall the 
lame man leap as a hart and the tongue of the dumb shall be 
free.”’ 

Ludwig declares that ‘ all are amazed at his tone,’ but he 
admits that the bystanders gathered that Christ ‘ by impli- 
cation ’ claims ‘ that he himself is the Messiah. He must mean 
this, though he does not say it in so many words.’ There 
follows, in the mind of Christ, as usual, a period of doubt and 
self-questioning, of fears and ambition. 


‘ By turns he shivers with dread and glows with pride. He 
hesitates. . He has dreamed of a high calling, but has shunned 
it as a waking thought, now the call is louder and clearer and 
comes to him from close at hand.’ He preaches at Nazareth, is 
seized by the angry mob, dragged towards the precipice but slips 
from the hands that hold him, is lost in the throng and escapes to 
a haven of refuge. ‘ His self-confidence is strengthened.’ ‘ Per- 
secuted, despised, he holds aloof from the multitude. . The more 
the world forces him into retirement, the more, by slow degrees 
does his doctrine take shape in his inward personality.’ Opposi- 
tion develops ‘ the bitterness of a man whose nature is childlike 
in its simplicity. . He is disillusioned.’ He ‘speaks overbearingly’ 
to new aspirants, and ‘ turns contemptuously away.’ He has 
become ‘ fanatical’ and ‘ only from time to time does he give 
utterance to the serene and delightful wisdom of earlier days.’ 
A sedition led by Barabbas which is quelled ‘aggravates his nervous 
tension.’ ‘ In his then state of mind everything that happened 
seemed to him significant in relation to his own mission.’ The 
death of the Baptist brings him conviction and ‘ answer to the 
question which gallops stormily through his mind.’ ‘ For the 
fourth time it is John who drives him forward on the road leading 
towards an unknown goal.’ But ‘ it disclosed a way of suffering. 
Again terror seizes the man thus singled out.’ 
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Yet he is not sure, so he will test his disciples : ‘ If the convic- 
tion that has filled his mind since hearing of John’s death should 
be a false belief, inspired by the devil, then the disciples will cer- 
tainly fail to acknowledge him as the Messiah. . . Perhaps to ask 
will be to tempt God? Even as he thinks, the urge masters him, 
and he says, almost in spite of himself, ‘ whom say ye that I am?’ 
Peter’s reply ‘ Thou art the Messiah’ settles his doubt, ‘ Acknow- 
ledged by another, he wins for the first time full confidence in 
himself.’ ‘ All that he can think of, henceforward, is that it lies 
with him to fulfill what the Scriptures have foretold.’ 


Thus Christ’s question to Peter at Cesarea Philippi was an 
impulsive, almost despairing effort to settle His own doubts 
—to get guidance, as ever, from without. The rédle of Rabbi 
and disciple is reversed. It is to be noticed that the Petrine 
text, ‘ upon this rock I shall build my Church,’ is regarded 
by Ludwig as spurious. The idea of founding a Church 
could never have entered the head of his ‘ Apocalyptic ’ Son 
of Man! He passes on rapidly to what he undoubtedly be- 
lieves to be the climax of Christ’s hallucination—the claim to 
unique Sonship and even to the possession ‘ of like nature 
with God.” 


‘ The son is no longer one among many loving sons who are all 
equally dear to the Father’s heart. He is the Chosen One, the 
Unique, the Mediator, the Judge!’ ‘ Pride surges up from with- 
in, breaking through the tender restraints of a heart which from 
childhood upwards had been unexampled in its humility. His 
every word becomes a command: his every command, a threat.’ 
‘ He has now a King’s sense of self-importance. . . He builds 
upon his own conviction that he is the redeemer.’ ‘ Daily, he 
magnifies the conception of his predestined réle. He is greater 
than Abraham or Solomon. The tender feeling of a filial relation- 
ship towards an all-loving Father, has given place to an arrogant 
ecstasy, as though he alone were loved by the Father and could 
know the Father.’ ‘ His lust of battle . . inspires him with the 
vengeful thoughts of the old prophets, thoughts which before 
were uncongenial to him. He lashes himself on with savage 
words, as if he had to outvoice the promptings of his truer self.’ 
‘ John’s fate has taught him that God lets his prophets suffer and 
perish.’ ‘ His mind turns eagerly to thoughts of resurrection 
followed by a last judgment. . . He cherishes imaginative pictures 
of a world beyond the grave, in which he will triumph.’ ‘ He is 
sure of his own place. Daniel had beheld the Son of Man coming 
with the clouds of heaven ’ to judge. . . He is already empowered to 
judge and to rule, to choose and reject. 

Shortly after he is warned to flee lest Herod should kill him. 
‘ Now is the moment when a sense of a royal mission, which has 
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confused his better judgment decides the issue. . . He has no clear 
vision of what he will do : but somehow he is confident, the general 
unrest.of the people and the Passover season will decide his course 
for him.’ During the Palm Sunday procession, his mood is ‘ des- 
pondency and alarm,’ till he confronts the Pharisees and ‘ faces 
them squarely, as he recalls everything that has driven him here. 
Once more he is a fighter.’ His anger rises as he sees the buyers 
and sellers at work and ‘ in his rage he does not know himself ’ : 
he is an ‘ infuriated prophet.’ Soon it is over. ‘ The storm has 
passed. . . He broods exhausted and silent.’ The children gather 
around and ‘ the evil dream is suddenly dispelled. . . He loses 
the power to renew the effort. The man of kindly feeling is 
himself once more.’ Next day ‘ his mission steels him. The 
sense of high calling which has ever sustained this man, for all 
his humility, spurs him on to the fight once more.’ ‘ He has chosen 
a part out of Scripture and it behoves him to play it to the end.’ 
‘ Yesterday he made the mistake by failing (for lack of bodily 
strength) to follow up the victory he had won in the world of 
matter. Now he makes a mistake of the reverse kind, by following 
up the victory he has won (over the Scribes) in the world of spirit. 
Is it merely a point of pride with him?’ our author asks. 

‘ While he is deliberately attacking his enemies, he is ignorant of 
his own danger. . . Then discouraged after his partial victory, he 
realizes that this uncongenial atmosphere, this city with its age- 
long laws and traditions, is capable of breaking the strongest 
spirit.’ At the Last Supper ‘ he feels that his battle has been lost, 
that his mission is a failure.’ On the way to Gethsemani, ‘ he 
grows livelier; his aspect is brisk and almost combative. May- 
be, at this last hour, he considers the possibility of retreat.’ He 
talks of swords and they say ‘ Lord, behold here are two swords,’ 
‘ but shrinking back as of old when confronted with such actuali- 
ties, he puts from him the fancy he had toyed with for a few 
fleeting seconds and with double meaning says quietly: It is 
enough.’ Soon ‘ in Jesus conflicting motives are at work. Is 
he really to surrender unresistingly to his enemies? Vestiges of 
combativeness flutter up in Jesus once more.’ ‘ On this last day 
of his life, Jesus looks for a hiding place. He does so without 
plan, and too late, as he did all things that were done by him 
in conflict with what is usually called the real world’! In the 
garden ‘ the foretellings of Scripture are forgotten, or seem am- 
biguous. . He is assailed with a burning desire for life. He will 
beseech the Father to let him live.’ He turns over in his mind 
‘ the enigma of his relation to God. Fresh doubts assail the pro- 
phet. Is it possible that he has chosen the wrong path? . . Had 
it all been a mistake? The refuge of women’s tender affection, 
gentle hands to stroke his hair, soft lips to kiss his feet, loving- 
kindness to cherish him in his daily doings—these would have 
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been his for the asking. He would have been able to watch the 
growing up children, the little children whom he loved. He would 
have spent his life in the quiet Galilean township . . still privileged 
to hold converse with the Father. Why did he go forth to carry 
the glad tidings to his fellows, at the sacrifice of the quietude of 
his own inner life. Perhaps from first to last it had been an 
illusion.” When captured, ‘the anguished and hunted man re- 
covers his equanimity. The conviction of being the Chosen One 
of God, reviving, restores to him the pride which has been absent 
during the last two days.’ When Annas asks ‘ Art thou the 
Messiah ?’ once again ‘ there is a conflict within Jesus between his 
faith in his own mission and his contempt for those who question 
it ; dignity is at war with loathing ; pride is arrayed against pride.’ 
‘ When before Herod, Jesus would give no answer ’; his only 
thought was: ‘This is the man but for whom my whole career would 
have been different, but for whom I should perhaps have never 
adopted a public career at all! He was silent, though a few 
carefully chosen words might have saved his life, because he no 
longer thought of being rescued by human hands.’ ‘ And hence- 
forth Jesus looks for a miraculous rescue. Will his Father wrap 
the cross in mist and lift it up with its living burden? . . . The 
words ‘ My beloved son,’ never repeated, though Peter said he 
heard them on the mountain, would be heard again to-day.’ 

On Calvary he sees the preparations, the wooden title for the 
cross. ‘ Perhaps the whole thing is an illusion of men whom God 
has struck with blindness. . . Soon the Father will manifest Him- 
self in glory and in truth.’ While he ‘ thus continues to indulge in 
hopeful fantasies he is nailed to the cross. Horror overwhelms 
him; pain racks him; he faints.’ When he comes to his senses 
again, he realizes that ‘ certainly he is not in heaven!’ He 
refuses the narcotic drink. ‘ He does not wish to benumb himself. 
Is he to miss the moment he has so long been waiting for—God’s 
grace about to be manifested?’ When the passers-by bid him 
descend from the cross, ‘he trembles. Are these wayfarers 
right after all? When will the saving miracle be wrought?’ His 
‘ sinking hopes revive’ when the good thief appeals to him as 
king. ‘ Through the mouth of one of the lowliest of his brethren 
God is exhorting him to be stedfast in the faith. . . Soon the 
Father will deliver him, he still hopes, then. He has wrestled for 
faith ever since the dove and the voice of God came to tell him 
that he was to proclaim the kingdom of his Father. Was this 
faith a deception?—The vision an illusion?—Perhaps, after all, 
he was just such a man as his brothers, who deemed him pos- 
sessed.’ ‘ Intelligence and imagination are clouded, faith and 
hope obscured, all his consciousness is filled with pain. The 
doubts have been multiplied a thousandfold. . . In these seconds of 
the final agony, dreams of a life transcending that of mortals can 
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no longer sustain him. The Father, to whom he has given him- 
self with such devout faith, has turned away from the most loving 
of sons. No longer does God look down from His palace above 
the clouds into this world of suffering men. His spirit is remote 
from the earth, and His heart beats only in heaven. The world is 
a lost world: the son is alone; the Father is no Father.’ And he 
cries ‘ My God; my God why hast Thou forsaken me!’ . . This 
‘cry of agony and despair’ ends his life. 


Thus does Emil Ludwig complete his picture : his ‘ Son of 
Man ’ dies in despair, blaspheming in the depths of his tor- 
tured soul the Heavenly Father whom once he loved and 
trusted. The Jewish author must have recognized, in the cry 
of Christ, the opening words of the twenty-first psalm in 
which the prophecy of Good Friday’s happenings is recorded 
detail by detail. That Psalm, which may well have been re- 
cited throughout by Christ in the last moments of His mortal 
life, ends in praise and sure hope of the conversion of the 
Gentiles. It could well be a fitting preamble to the last word 
from the Cross: ‘ Father into Thy Hands I commend my 
Spirit,’—a word which Ludwig rejects as ‘ spurious,’ for it 
would have spoiled, for the Jew, his hideous caricature of the 
* inner life ’ he essayed to portray. 

Surely it was in cynical irony that the biographer of Napo- 
leon, Bismarck, and the Kaiser said in his introduction to this 
study of Christ that neither to disprove all His miracles nor to 
multiply them ‘ would diminish his greatness.’ The ‘ Son 
of Man’ whose soul has been ‘ limned ’ by Ludwig ‘ after 
the manner of a woodcut,’ the lines of which have been repro- 
duced in this article at the risk of wounding and disgusting 
our Christian readers, is not to be ranked as the greatest of 
men, for he is in nothing great. This is the reductio ad 
absurdum which refutes the volume we are reviewing. Even 
as the coarse and cruel hands of the Jewish servants seized 
and disfigured ‘‘ the most beautiful of the Sons of men,’’ so 
has this unbeliever laid hands upon the grace and majesty of 
the Gospel narrative and distorted them for his own ends. 


F. WOODLOCK, 

















MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


GRACE AND FREE WILL. 


[It has not been the practice of THE MONTH to open its pages to 
controversy, which only the few interested in the subject 
can follow with ease and intelligence. And if disposed to 
make a precedent, we should never have selected an ancient 
debate which in its appeal is almost exclusively theological. 
However, lest it should be thought that we threw down a 
challenge to a great Religious Order and then refused to 
meet it—though nothing, we are sure, was further from 
Father Masterson’s thoughts than “to trail his coat "—we 
gladly make room for Father Aelred Whitacre’s exposition 
of the Thomist theory, which he conceives was misrepresented 
in our pages, whilst at the same time trying to satisfy his 
desire for references to the ifsissima verba of Dominican 
doctors on the point at issue. There being no time to consult 
Father Masterson, we have asked Father James Brodrick to 
supply the latter. One word to the non-theological reader. 
The mere fact that what are often called, respectively, the 
Dominican and the Jesuit theories of grace are both allowed 
to be taught in the schools of the Church, shows that, at any 
rate, the former cannot fairly be called Calvinist nor the 
latter Pelagian.—ED.] 


1. THE DOMINICAN THEORY. 


N THE MONTH for May, 1928, Father Edward Masterson 

writes an interesting article on “ Blessed Robert Bellarmine: 
Theologian.” Therein, he endeavours to give as simply as pos- 
sible the teaching of Dominicans and of Molinists concerning 
actual grace upon which point there is serious divergence. He 
says: 

Taking as a concrete example Peter's repentance of having 
denied his Lord and Master, I will try to tell what account 
the Dominican Bajiez would give of the process; and what 
account the Jesuit Molina. 


In the course of explaining the process according to Baiiez 
the author says: 
The predetermining grace may be called praemotio physica 


applied in the supernatural order. Peter had already got 
another, but inferior grace. This inferior grace elevated 
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Peter, and gave him the power to repent; but it did not, and 
could not produce the act of repentance. To produce the act 
of repentance, the power conferred by the inferior grace 
néeded to be actuated by the subsequent stronger prede- 
termining grace. Bajiez and his followers call the first, 
or inferior, grace sufficient; the second, or predetermining 
grace they call efficacious. Indeed, it is so infallibly effi- 
cacious that no resistance or dissent on the part of the will is 
possible. Peter’s act of repentance necessarily and infallibly 
followed the predetermining grace. 


We beg to point out to the author of the above that this ac- 
count of efficacious grace is not to be found in the writings of any 
Dominican theologian. Every Thomist knows that such doctrine 
is Calvinism. Neither St. Thomas, nor any of his followers, 
among whom Baiiez holds a foremost place, ever taught that 
“ predetermining grace is so infallibly efficacious that no resist- 
ance or dissent on the part of the will is possible”: nor has 
any Thomist ever taught that “ Peter’s act of repentance meces- 
sarily 4 and infallibly followed the predetermining grace.” The 
above account therefore is a travesty of the Dominican doctrine 
on efficacious grace. 

What Dominicans and all other Thomists teach is this: God 
by efficacious grace predetermines man’s will to produce free 
good acts, not only interiorily drawing man by persuasion, 
by invitation, by excitation or by any other moral attraction ; 
but also truly and strictly, actively, and in this sense efficiently, 
effecting that the will of man infalliby determines itself to the 
same acts, not from necessity, but in accordance with its own 
proper nature, without detriment whatsoever to free will, whereby 
the will is able not to determine itself to such acts, if it so wills. 

Hence predetermining grace “ is so infallibly efficacious ” (to 
use Father Masterson’s words), that, whilst under the motion of 
this grace, the will retains the Jower to dissent, but cannot 
actually dissent. This important point of Dominican doctrine 
is expressed by saying that, given the predetermining grace, 
the will can dissent im actu diviso, but not in actu composito. 
Whilst I am freely standing up I can sit down in sensu diviso, 
but not in sensu composito; that is, whilst I am standing up, 
I can, i.e., I retain the power to, sit down, but I cannot “ join 
together " actual standing up and actual sitting down. In like 
manner whilst predetermining grace is actually applying my will 
to consent, I retain the power to dissent (sensus divisus), but it 
is not possible for my will to join together actually and simul- 
taneously predetermining grace and dissent (sensus compositus). 

For the Thomist the whole essence of free will consists 
precisely in this that while actually willing this, 1 have the 


‘Italics mine. 
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power to will that; whereas for the Molinist the essence of free 
will consists in the power to act or not act, to do this or that, etc., 
before the act, not during the act. Neither Molina nor any of 
his followers, apparently, can see that the perfection of free 
will is the state of the will in act and not dJefore it is in act 
or in the state of potency. A free act of God is eternal and 
unchangeable, yet it would not be free if at the same time the 
Divine will had not the power to do the opposite. Wherefore, 
for the Thomistic doctrine on predetermining grace and free will 
it is essential to remember that whilst the free will is acting 
it retains the power to do the opposite (in this the essence of 
freedom consists); hence, given predetermining grace the will 
can dissent. But it is no part of free will actually to dissent, 
given predetermining grace; this is a chimera. 

Molinists either ignore or misinterpret this most important 
distinction. When the learned Dominican Lemos, in the Sixth 
Congregation de Awuxiliis held under Paul V., explained that 
efficacious grace could absolutely speaking, and in sensu diviso 
be frustrated but not iz sensu composito, the Jesuit Bartholomew 
Peres replied: “ The Father (Lemos) has just said that, abso- 
lutely speaking, it is not impossible to resist efficacious grace. 
Therefore it is not impossible im sensu composito; because effi- 
cacious grace ‘joined with’ dissent is precisely what is called 
sensus compositus.” 

To this Lemos replied: “ sensus compositus does not mean 
this: a man having efficacious grace, cannot resist that grace. 
But it means this: a man, having efficacious grace, is able to 
resist that grace; but he cannot ‘join together’ dissent and 
grace, in the sense that, having grace, he at the same time 
dissents.” 

The other words of the writer to which we take exception 
are these: “ Peter’s act of repentance necessarily and infallibly 
followed the predetermining grace. . . " Thomists teach that 
Peter’s act of repentance in/allibly followed the grace, because 
injallibly and freely are compatible. But no Thomist ever 
taught that Peter’s act of repentance mecessarily followed the 
grace, because mecessarily, baldly stated, is not compatible with 
freedom. “ Necessary ” has a dozen meanings which need care~ 
ful distinction. 

If it is the intention of the writer to give a correct account 
of the Dominican doctrine on grace, there are numerous text- 
books from which he might quote. 

4ELRED WHITACRE, O.P. 


2. COMMENT AND FURTHER ELUCIDATION. 


Father Whitacre does not give in full the passage he quotes 
from Father Masterson. Yet the part omitted precisely evades 
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the charge of imputing Calvinism which he brings against the 
latter. Note the italicized words which were omitted: 


. , - Indeed, it [pre-determining grace] is so infallibly 
efficacious that no resistance or dissent on the part of the 
will is possible. Peter’s act of repentance necessarily and 
infallibly followed the pre-determining grace, dut—and this 
qualification is necessary to save the dogma of human free- 
dom—according to Bates, it followed without destroying or 
diminishing Peter’s liberty of choice. 


It is idle to quarrel with the word “ necessarily ” in this pas- 
sage, as though by using it Father Masterson intended to imply 
that Peter’s act of repentance was not free. He is giving 
: Bafies’ view, and he points out that Bafies taught, as do all other 
Thomists, that the act is free, though it was quite impossible 
for Peter not to repent once he had been given the predetermin- 
ing grace. So stated the passage is a perfectly accurate, if 
compendious, description of the Bannesian theory of efficacious 
grace. All Thomists (meaning by that term the ancient and 
modern disciples of Bajies) have taught and teach the theory as 
described by Father Masterson. That his account of the theory 
is not a “travesty " but the simple truth may best be shown by 
some extracts from the works of representative Thomist writers. 
We may begin with Bajies himself. In his “ Scholastica com- 
mentaria in 1. p. Angelici Doctoris"” (Ed. Douay, 1614, q. 23, 
a. 7, p. 309) he says: “ However freely Peter’s will may operate 
while he is being disposed for grace, once given the efficacious 
grace, it would be a contradiction in terms were he not to con- 
sent.” One of the greatest Thomist theologians of all times was 
Didacus Alvarez, O.P. He and Thomas de Lemos, O.P., were 
the chief Dominican advocates in the disputations about grace 
held before Popes Clement VIII. and Paul V. In 1610 his book 
entitled “ De auxiliis divinae gratiae et humani arbitrii viribus ” 
was published at Rome. Therein (disp. 22, p. 156) he writes: 
“‘God causes all things that happen in time by a decree of His 
will, and not otherwise. . . Now, God’s will is antecedent, 
both in eternity and causality, to the will of a second cause; 
therefore God wills that I should will before I actually will 
myself; therefore I would not will at all unless God first by His 
efficacious will decreed that I should will; therefore, He pre- 
determines the human will to its act by that antecedent decree, 
to which no one can offer resistance.” Similarly (/.c., p. 307), 
the same writer says: “If efficacious grace be considered as 
the instrument of the divine will, with a view to man’s conversion 

. man’s free will cannot resist such grace.” Again (l.c., 
p. 187): “It is impossible that [pfraemotio physica] should be 
placed in the will and that the will should not produce the act 
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which God efficaciously moves it to produce.” Another eminent 
Thomist was Alexander Sebille,O.P. In his treatise, ‘“ D. Au- 
gustini et SS. Patrum de libero arbitrio interpres thomisticus ” 
(Mainz, 1652, p. 216), we read: “ So efficacious intrinsically is 
[the divine premotion] that it infallibly brings about the act, and 
with such infallibility as to make it utterly impossible (frorsus 
impossibile) that the act should not follow, if the premotion 
be given.” From the elaborate work of Anthony Reginald, O.P., 
“De Mente Sancti Concilii Tridentini circa gratiam seipsa effi- 
cacem”’ (Antwerp, 1706, vol. I., pp. §7, 320), we take the 
following extracts: “It is quite impossible that we should be 
moved by God and at the same time not act. Hence it is that we 
are said to be put into action, insuperably and without possibility 
of refusal (insuperabiliter et indeclinabiliter) by that motion. 
. . The propositions that a man is predetermined to a thing 
and does the opposite, that he has grace efficacious of itself and 
does not act, are so impossible as not even to be intelligible.” 
In his description of the Bannesian theory Father Masterson 
uses one term that has not yet been accounted for in the Thomist 
writers—the term “ dissent.” As the Council of Trent had de- 
fined that a man’s free will can “ dissent” under the influence 
of efficacious grace (Denzinger-Bannwart, “ Enchiridion,” n. 
814), the early Thomists, such as Alvarez and de Lemos, en- 
deavoured to prove that dissent and resistance were two different 
things. A man might be able to dissent from, or not give his 
consent to grace, without being able to resist it. ‘* Wherefore,” 
wrote Alvarez, “ although free will, when moved to consent by 
efficacious grace, can dissent, it cannot resist God or His effi- 
cacious grace” (/.c., disp. 93). Later Thomists, however, have 
abandoned this distinction. The greatest of them, Billuart, whose 
fame is known to every student of theology, admits that dissentira 
and fesistere mean practically the same thing (“Summa Sancti 
Thomae,” ed. Paris, 1864, t. I., pp. 339—359). His way out 
of the difficulties with regard to the freedom of the will, which 
the Thomist theory raises in an acute form, was to appeal to the 
sensus compositus and sensus divisus. Father Whitacre has ex- 
plained what the Thomists mean by these expressions. ‘“ Whilst 
I am freely standing up I can sit down in sensu diviso, but not 
in sensu composito; that is whilst I am standing up, I can, #.e., 
I retain the power to sit down, but I cannot ‘join together’ 
actual standing up and actual sitting down. In like manner 
whilst predetermining grace is actually applying my will to con- 
sent, I retain the power to dissent (sexsus divisus), but it is not 
possible for my will to join together actually and simultaneously 
predetermining grace and dissent (semsus compositus).” The 
famous distinction, so lucidly explained by Father Whitacre, 
would save the Thomist position, if it were not vitiated by one 
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glaring fallacy. A man freely standing up and at the same time 
retaining the power to sit down is not at all in similar case to a 
man under the influence of efficacious grace, who, ex hypothesi, 
retains ‘the power to dissent. The man who is standing up re- 
tains the power to sit down decause he has freely chosen to be 
standing up. Had a burglar taken him and strapped him 
securely in an upright position to a pillar in the hall, it would be 
an abuse of words to say that he retained the power to sit down 
or that he could sit down, iz sensu diviso. He could only be said 
to retain the power to sit down, were it in his power to remove 
his shackles, and this not being so, the sexsus divisus means for 
him just nothing at all. Now, according to the Thomist theory, 
efficacious grace predetermines a man’s will, antecedently to any 
act of choice on his own part. He is God’s captive before he can 
offer the slightest resistance. Grace has him bound hand and 
foot, and I respectfully submit that it is just as much an abuse 
of words to say that he still retains the power to dissent in sensu 
diviso, as it is to say that the other victim retains the power to 
sit down in the same sense. What possible meaning can attach to 
the words “ power to dissent” except power to make an act of 
dissent? If, as Father Whitacre says, “it is not possible for my 
will to join together actually and simultaneously predetermining 
grace and dissent,” then it is mere misuse of language to tell 
me that I nevertheless retain the power to dissent. A power that 
cannot be put into use is just as valueless, and as empty of any 
intelligible content, both practically and metaphysically, as no 
power at all. 

Billuart, who was a clear thinker, realized the force of the 
objections to his position, and ended up with a hopeless “ Est 
mysterium ” (/.c., p. 354). At an earlier date, when critics 
of the Thomist theory said that they could not understand how it 
was reconcilable with the freedom of the will, Bafies answered 
(i.c., q. 10, a. 1): “ We Catholics believe the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity without understanding it.” That was all very 
well, but the mystery of the Blessed Trinity contains nothing 
repugnant to reason, whereas the theory that grace predetermines 
the will and yet leaves it free seems to many not entirely stupid 
people at variance with the first principles of logic. To draw the 
Divine will into the discussion, as Father Whitacre does, is also 
to take refuge in mystery. We believe, because it is of faith, 
that the Divine will is free in its external operations, but we do 
not in the least understand how an act can be at once eternal, 
irrevocable, and free. It is no dogma of faith, however, that the 
human will can support a similar mystery. Mysteria non sunt 
multiplicanda sine necessitate. 


J. BRODRICK. 
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“FABLE THE BASIS OF THE PROTESTANT VIEW.” 


N the immortal ‘‘ Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics 

in England,’’ delivered in 1851, Newman analysed with a 
merciless logic the inherent weaknesses of the Great Protestant 
Tradition, showed it to be based on prejudice and falsehood, and 
overthrew it with such completeness and finality that no really 
educated person can any longer sustain it. That it is still sus- 
tained, that ‘‘ Maria Monk,’’ first published in 1836, is still 
sold and believed, only shows that history cannot enlighten 
those who do not read, nor logic convince those who cannot 
reason. However, Newman indicates that, alongside the false- 
hoods on which the Tradition lives, there has always been a stream 
of non-Catholic testimony to its falseness. We propose to add 
some further contributions to that stream here. 

Among the later Elizabethans who lived into the next reign, 
one of the most remarkable is Samuel Daniel (1562—1619), not 
only for the absence of Protestant rant from his work, but for 
the rare historical judgment, which saved him from the common 
but extravagant laudation of his own times. In 1602 Thomas 
Campion, an excellent song-writer but shallow thinker, had 
published his ‘‘ Observations in the Art of English Poesy,’’ whose 
chief merit is to have called forth Daniel’s excellent rejoinder. 
Campion’s work is full of the usual clap-trap about “ illiterate 
monks and frairs,’’ and ‘‘ those lack-learning times ’’ when 
rhyme began ‘‘ in barbarized Italy,’’ as contrasted with ‘‘ the 
time of Erasmus, Reuchlin, Sir Thomas More, and other learned 
men of that age, who brought the Latin tongue again to light.”’ 

With a wide-minded courage, considering his period, Daniel, 
in illustrating the frivolous ignorance of such assertions, dwells 
on the excellent Latinity of St. Bede, St. Aldhelm, Petrarch, 
and other great authors of those ‘‘ monkish times,’’ and recalls 
the great achievements of the medizval masters in logic, law 
and divinity. He shows the folly of confining “ civility ’’ to a 
few centuries of Greece and Rome, and he reminds his readers 
that, in the Renaissance, ‘‘ Pomponius Laetus, Aeneas Sylvius, 
Angelus Politianus, Hermolaus Barbarus, Johannes Picus de 
Mirandula (the miracle and phcenix of the world) adorned Italy, 
and awakened other nations likewise to this desire of glory, 
long before it brought forth Reuchlin, Erasmus and More—worthy 
men, I confess, and the last a great ornament to this land, and 
a rhymer.’’ Barring the first-named in this list, who was a 
scandalous pagan, the others were notable Catholics. Daniel 
then goes further back to praise St. Bede, St. Aldhelm, Joseph 
Devonius, Walter Map, William Nigel, Gervase of Tilbury, 
Bracton, Bacon, Occam, ‘‘ and an infinite catalogue of excellent 
men, most of them living about four hundred years since, and 
have left behind them monuments of most profound learning and 
judgment in all sciences! So that it is but the clouds gathered 
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about our own judgment that makes us think all other ages 
wrapped up in mist, and the great distance betwixt us that causes 
us to imagine men so far off to be so little in respect of our- 
selves.’” This is a fine and a brave avowal, and it prepares us 
to find its author justly appreciating the genius of Roger Bacon 
at a time when his name was generally associated (as in Robert 
Greene’s play, ‘‘ Frier Bacon and Frier Bungay ’’) with magical 
superstition and wild legends, and when his pretentious sup- 
planter in scientific philosophy, Francis Bacon, was beginning 
to acquire fame. 

The same broad-mindedness makes him rate substance high 
above mere style. ‘‘ Hunger is as well satisfied with meat served 
in pewter as silver. Discretion is the best measure, the rightest 
foot in what habit soever it run. Erasmus, Reuchlin and More 
brought no more wisdom into the world, with all their new 
revived words, than we find was before it; it bred not a pro- 
founder divine than St. Thomas, a greater lawyer than Bartolus, 
a more acute logician than Scotus, nor are the effects of all this 
great mass of eloquence so admirable or of such consequence 
but that impexa illa antiquitas can yet compare with them.’’ ? 

The amiable Oliver Goldsmith, as befits a friend of Dr. Johnson, 
has challenged in his ‘‘ Enquiry into the Present State of Polite 
Learning,’’ * the common notion that the ‘‘ Dark Ages ’’ were 
‘* utterly ignorant both of arts and sciences, lived in the pro- 
foundest darkness, or only illuminated with a feeble gleam, 
which, like an expiring taper, rose and sank by intervals. Such 
assertions, however,’’ he goes on, ‘‘ though they serve to help 
out the declaimer, should be cautiously admitted by the historian.”’ 
He mentions Leo the Philosopher, Solomon the German, Con- 
stantine Porphyrogeneta, Luitprandus, Pope Sylvester the 
Second, Michael Psellus, Bertholdus Teutonicus, Constantius 
Afer, and Lambertus, as sufficient proof that ‘‘ the most barbarous 
times had men of learning, if commentators, compilers, polemic 
divines, and intricate metaphysicians deserved the title. I have 
mentioned but a very inconsiderable number of the writers in 
this age of obscurity. The multiplicity of their publications will 
at least equal those of any similar period of the most polite 
antiquity,’’ and he adds that since these writers are forgotten, 
literary productivity cannot save a period from oblivion, while 
he cites Baumelle’s remark to the effect that printing can only 
increase the number of books, but not their merit. 

It is very rarely that John Wesley has anything good to say 
of Catholicism. All the more noteworthy, then, is his very 
deliberate judgment of Elizabeth, the persecutor of Catholics,’ 
‘* As just and merciful as Nero, and as good a Christian as 


* “A Defence of Rhyme (1603) in Eng. Critical Essays.’ Edited by E. D. 
Jones, O.U.P., 1922, p. 89. 

* Chapter iii., “A View of the Obscure Ages.” 

3 Journal, April 26, 1768. 
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Mahomet.’’ A frank description, indeed, of the authoress of 

the Church of England. 

More strange is it to find a Protestant Bishop, Richard Corbet 
(1582-1635), who held the Sees successively of Oxford and of 
Norwich under James I., regretting, in his fanciful poem, 
‘* Farewell to the Fairies,’’ that these graceful sprites had passed 
away with the old religion. 

** Witness those rings and roundelayes of theirs, which yet remain, 
Were footed in Queen Mary’s days on many a grassy plain; 
But, since of late, Elizabeth, and later, James came in, 

They never danced on any heath as when the times have been. 

By which we note the Fairies were of the old Profession ; 

Their songs were Ave Maries; their dances were procession; 

And now, alas! they all are dead, or gone beyond the seas; 

Or farther for religion fled, or else they take their ease.’’ 


In the eighteenth century, two of the greatest minds in the 
English-speaking world, Dr. Johnson and the Irishman, Edmund 
Burke, were untainted by anti-Catholic bigotry (so, too, was the 
great Henry Grattan), whilst another notable instance of rever- 
ence, and something of regret for the ages of faith, is found in 
the Suffolk poet, Crabbe. 

The absurd hero-worship .of its authors which loyal Pro- 
testantism exacted of its devotees is satirized effectively by 
Anthony Trollope in ‘‘ Barchester Towers ’’ (1857). 


She was accustomed to speak of Cranmer as though he 
had been the firmest and most simple-minded of martyrs, and 
of Elizabeth as though the pure Protestant faith of her people 
had been the one anxiety of her life. It would have been 
cruel to undeceive her, had it been possible; but it would 
have been impossible to make her believe that the one was a 
time-serving priest, willing to go any length to keep his place, 
and the other was in heart a papist, with this sole proviso, 
that she should be her own pope! (‘‘ Barchester Towers,’’ 
ch. xxii.). 

Finally, could there be a more radical repudiation of the chief 
boast of the Reformation, that it freed the minds of men, than 
Macaulay’s verdict upon private judgment? 

‘‘ Our way of ascertaining the tendency of free enquiry is 
simply to open our eyes and look at the world in which we live; 
and there we see that free enquiry on mathematical subjects pro- 
duces unity, and that free enquiry on moral subjects produces 
discrepancy.’’ * 

Yet, with the truths of history and the facts of experience 
confronting them everywhere, educated men still juggle with 
their intellects, speak of the Reformation as a blessing, and try 
to build up their religious lives on a monstrous lie. 

H.E.G.R. 

‘ “Gladstone on Church and State." Essays, 1896, p. 484. 
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= The boldness and skill wherewith Mr. Kellogg, 
e : 
: tie 7 Secretary of State, pip pecaihae 
Project. up his proposals for the suppression of war are 
meeting with not a little success, and it really 
seems as if this plain-speaking man had shamed the civilized 
Powers into accepting his eminently-civilized view that the appeal 
or recourse to war as a method of settling disputes is a relic of 
barbarism, obsolete, ineffective and destined to destroy civiliza- 
tion unless eliminated from international policy. Germany, which 
Herr Stresemann seems really to have converted to the pursuit of 
peace, was the first to welcome, with open arms, the American 
proposals, the British Commonwealth has lately followed suit 
with equal impressiveness, having merely delayed in order to act 
as a whole and with due regard to previous commitments, whilst 
France, to whose credit must be put the originating of the idea, 
although in her view it has developed with embarrassing rapidity, 
is also trying to harmonize her personal plans for peace and 
security with the wider and more drastic propositions from the 
States. The adhesion of Japan, which desires nothing more than 
peace in the Pacific, is sure to follow, and we should say the 
same for Italy, were her policies not so completely dependent on 
the will of one man whose ideals are so uncompromisingly im- 
perialistic. However, no one of the Great Powers can afford, so 
economically interdependent is the world, to stand opposed to 
the agreed policy of the rest, and we have little real doubt that 
Il Duce will take the only prudent course. There remains 
Russia, that very sick yet still powerful giant, with whom the 
United States has never resumed any sort of friendly relations, 
whether commercial or diplomatic. The Kellogg Note has not 
gone to the Soviets, yet they, it must be remembered, forestalled 
it in a sense by proposing last year at Geneva the abolition of 
war, not by laying aside the war-will but by discarding the actual 
means of war. It is not unlikely that, urged again by the 
economic factor, the Russian Government, probably under pres- 
sure of the Russian peasant, will in time accept the converse of its 
own proposition. Anyhow, all things considered, not since the 
Armistice nearly ten years ago have the prospects of world peace 
been brighter. 


The Mew What Mr. Kellogg proposes, as he himself has 
Plen end the reminded us,! is to extend to the world at large 
Old Treaties. | the war-banning policy already adopted by the 

Western Hemisphere. At the Havana Con- 
ference, he tells us, “ the United States and 20 other American 


* See his Address before the New York ‘‘ Council on Foreign Affairs,”” March 15, 
1928. 
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States, including 17 members of the League of Nations, ex- 
pressed by formal declaration their unqualified condemnation of 
war as an instrument of national policy, and agreed to call a 
Conference to draft appropriate treaties of compulsory arbitra- 
tion.” The more universal this disposition of mind can become, 
the greater will be its likelihood of permanence; hence, Mr. 
Kellogg’s anxiety to get the consent of all the Greater Powers to 
a similar repudiation of war. Considering the secular traditions 
of Europe and its actual state, the acquiescence hitherto secured 
is a testimony to the compelling reasonableness of the proposal. 
For, terribly wounded and badly scared by the Great War, and 
distrustful of the powers of the League of Nations to produce 
real security, the first aim of France after the Armistice was 
to safe-guard her new west frontier by multiplying individual 
agreements with the states surrounding Germany. The later, 
more sensible plan of making a Peace Pact with Germany itself, 
guaranteed for both sides by Great Britain, whilst creating a 
stronger sense of security, has not dissolved these previous agree- 
ments, all of which involve in certain contingencies the waging 
of war, and consequently the maintenance of armed forces. The 
American plan, simple and sweeping, seemed to provide no 
sanction to meet the possible case of a law-breaker and, indeed, 
seemed to preclude the application of the sanctions established 
by the Covenant of the League, and so the French Government 
put forward a scheme of its own providing for so many excep- 
tions that abolition of war seemed as remote as ever. Happily 
Mr. Kellogg, in a speech delivered on April 28th, was able to 
assure the European Powers that nothing in his plan conflicted 
with any of their obligations under the League, that the right of 
self-defence remained unimpaired, and violation of the Pact 
by any participant would absolve the rest from its terms in regard 
to that transgressor. These explanations are embodied in the 
British note of acceptance, which, however, also embodies a re- 
servation comparable to the Monroe doctrine. Frankly, we 
regret both the one and the other. There should be no regions in 
a war-less world where the writ of international law does not 
run, and the extra-territorial suzerainty claimed on national 
grounds both by Great Britain and the United States, unduly cir- 
cumscribes the reign of law. However, on the whole, this country 
promises active and cordial co-operation with America in the 
attempt to bring war under that control. 


E — — all other attempts to develop and elevate 
the Relax uman nature the proposals will continue to 

ef Lew. arouse widespread opposition. Following 
grand gestures, must come a minute and pains- 

taking examination of methods, and a constant enlightenment and 
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encouragement of public opinion, for the pessimists will magnify 
every obstacle and exaggerate every rebuff. A world, self- 
debarred from war, would seem to be powerless against a State 
which ignored that obligation. Therefore, some form of sanc- 
tion must be devised to prevent, or if needs be to punish, trans- 
gression. The economic sanctions contemplated in the League 
Covenant could never have been wholly operative, with the United 
States outside its membership. Now, however, they can be 
world-wide and efficacious. But the World-Court must be 
strengthened by the adhesion of the United States, and for non- 
justiciable disputes means of conciliation must be evolved. 
Though the abandonment of war means a radical change in 
world-policy, it is a natural evolution, accelerated no doubt by 
the terrible experiences of 1914—18, and by the enormous de- 
velopments in frequency and speed of international communica- 
tions. It is a test of the growing sense of world-solidarity, 
such as in its smaller sphere turns a pioneer settlement, at first 
a mere group of individuals each working for and relying on 
himself, into an ordered township when security for life and 
property becomes a common interest, and public law assumes 
responsibility for public order. Even there, we note, the right 
of self-defence, failing the succour of law, remains intact. But 
the right of securing other rights by individual force has gone. 
Similarly the American proposal takes away the right of private 
war: to that extent one of the prerogatives of national sover- 
eignty is impaired. Under the League, before a member-nation 
employed war as an instrument of policy it was bound to consult 
its fellow members and consider methods of conciliation and 
arbitration, but the final decision rested with itself. Now, or- 
dinarily speaking, that attribute of sovereignty will, in view of 
the universal good, be voluntarily abandoned by all who accept 
the Kellogg Pact. Once the conviction becomes general that 
every nation stands to gain much more than it loses by thus 
waiving one of its rights, an immense stimulus will be given to 
the cause of peace. 


We are glad that the idea of postponing the 
effect of the Pact entered on by the Big Six 
until the rest of the world follows suit has not 
found favour. After all, if America, the Com- 
monwealth, France, Germany, Italy, and Japan discard war, the 
rest of the world will be only too glad to imitate them; Russia 
for the moment being a doubtful exception. And if the Six 
Powers proceed to reduce their colossal armaments by land and 
sea, and, what is more, regulate and strictly ration what is a 
crying scandal of our time—the private manufacture and supply 
of munitions, the health of the war-sick world would speedily 


With War should 
disappear the 
means of War. 
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improve. These munition-factories are at work in England, 
France, and the United States, and the goods they produce are 
finding a market in China, Mexico, and elsewhere. Yet we are 
full of futile regrets that these foolish and wicked foreigners 
will not obey the world-order to cease firing. The Powers must 
face the temporary unemployment and trade-dislocation which 
would follow the restriction of armament-manufacture. After 
all, Krupps, the biggest of all such firms, is now fully employed 
in making steam-engines and farm implements, and, we believe, 
our own Armstrongs and Vickers have already turned in part to 
peaceful pursuits. Our point is that no private vested interests 
should be allowed to impede our approach to the ideal of a world 
free from war. 


It is hardly doubtful that Sir Austen Chamber- 

—- lain’s reference, in his Note of acceptance, to 
Egypt. “ certain regions of the world, the welfare and 
integrity of which constitute a special and vital 

interest for our peace and safety,” and his subsequent declara- 
tion that “ interference with these regions cannot be suffered,” 
since “their protection against attack is to the British Empire 
a measure of self-defence,” points to Egypt and the Suez Canal. 
His words may be intended to forestall an Egyptian appeal to 
the World-Court, or to some such future tribunal, for freedom 
from British control of Egyptian foreign policy and the British 
safe-guarding of the Canal. Such matters will be regarded as 
“domestic” by the Commonwealth and, therefore, not within 
the scope of an International Court. The parallel case of the 
Panama Canal, which has been expressly put under the protection 
of the Monroe Doctrine by the States, will enable Americans 
to understand this reservation. It is one of the unfortunate 
effects of the admission, by an undeveloped State, of foreign 
finance to assist in its development. The man gets on the horse 
in order to rout its foes, but, once mounted, he remains there. 
Egypt was a Turkish province when its Khedive sold to 
foreigners the right to construct and control the Canal, but its 
restoration to national sovereignty cannot in justice dispossess 
the foreigners. That a certain measure of material prosperity 
has accrued to Egypt during its period of tutelage is universally 
admitted: that national sovereignty is circumscribed by the 
British domination is equally plain. Egypt cannot, obviously, 
buy back the canal: she has not the money and it is not for sale. 
The only sensible course is to make a virtue of necessity, get 
whatever advantage it can from co-operation with Great Britain— 
protection from foreign aggression being not the least—and look 
forward to the time when, in a war-less world, the importance of 
the Canal as a “ link of Empire” will gradually disappear. It 
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is possible to sympathize with an ancient nation aiming at com- 
plete national freedom, whilst recognizing the stubborn economic 
facts which limit its present attainment. 


Out of the maze of conflicting reports regard- 
Ex-Prince ing Balkan affairs which constantly appear in 
Carol. the Press no one, not specially equipped with 
first-hand and exhaustive information, can hope 
to construct a true picture. That does not prevent the constant 
discussion of these affairs in the papers by those interested in 
the prevalence of one or other view. But we imagine that 
amongst Catholics there can be only one view of the recent un- 
savoury escapades of ex-Prince Carol, a man who in December, 
1925, and several times since, formally, by his renunciation of 
his birth-right, put himself out of court in Rumanian politics. 
That he should now have wished to go back on his word in 
regard to the succession is only in keeping with his disregard for 
his troth in other matters. We may believe, or not, that it was 
through the folly of his agents that he planned to abuse the 
hospitality of this country. What affronts the Christian con- 
science is rather that, instead of living here like a private 
individual whose morals are his own concern, he should thrust 
himself again into public notice as a royal personage, whilst 
openly living with the person who has taken the place of his 
deserted wife. The ex-Prince has been described as a Catholic 
by some papers: happily the Church has not the discredit of 
numbering him among her flock, but it is sad enough that one of 
the Orthodox should give such public scandal. There is much in 
the recent domestic politics of Rumania which is aimed against 
Christian liberty, and the “liberal” Government there, now 
threatened by a roughly over-ridden Opposition, has shown the 
usual “ liberal” intolerance of the rights of minorities. But 
we cannot imagine that peace, whether domestic or foreign, 
would be furthered by the return of a man of the character of 
the ex-Prince to political life. The Holy See, as our Press has 
kept us aware, is labouring with great care and not a little 
success to build up again in the various States the canonical 
status of the Church, rudely shattered by the dismemberment of 
the Austrian Empire. In the different concordats or provisional 
arrangements made by Rome, Catholics have at any rate one 
safe guide to follow, much safer than the paid propaganda one is 
apt to meet with in the Press. 


As a good specimen of that “economy of truth” 

i Pcs . sometimes practised in order to conceal from 

ol fs maga Anglicans the real nature of the “ crisis ” which 
ice. ° ° 

perpetually agitates their Church—the absence 

of any fixed obligatory standard of belief—some words from a 
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sermon preached at Birmingham by Dr. Darwell Stone on April 
23rd may be quoted. The preacher’s manifest object was to 
prevent his High Church hearers from being too much upset 
by the doctrinal chaos around them: therefore, he proceeded to 
assert or imply that, as no Church in Christendom is free from 
it, Anglicans need not be unduly disturbed. These were his 
words, and we would call especial attention to those we have 
italicized : 

There is much to disquiet an observer who looks round 
Christendom to-day. The Churches of the East have their 
own problems. Will the Russian Church be able to endure 
the fires of persecution and to cope with the surging and 
rebellious thought that is challenging much or all that 
Christians hold dear? In South-Eastern Europe the map 
has been re-drawn after a fashion that men might once 
have thought inconceivable. Will the Church there be able 
to meet the perplexities which the alterations involve? /n 
the Church of Rome there are signs of a struggle no less 
insistent than those of past times. There is the conflict 
between the claims of scholars and the demands of authority: 
between historical research and traditional belie/s; between 
candour and devotion. Will the Church of Rome, which 
had weathered so many storms, pass through this with its 
position unimpaired? The Church of England had her 
troubles .. . 

And so on. But the preacher was sufficiently well-advised not 
to point out that her “troubles” were peculiar to herself, 
and consisted in an utter inability to define what is true and to 
discard what is heretical. The disingenuous insinuation of the 
whole passage is that all the Christian Churches are equally 
harassed by internal unrest and that there is nothing to choose 
between them. However that may be with regard to the Russian 
Church, split up into some six factions, or to the other dozen odd 
autocephalous Churches of Orthodoxy, the speaker should have 
known that what he was suggesting about the Catholic Church 
was quite devoid of foundation. Where are the signs of doc- 
trinal struggle in the Church of Rome? The very principles of 
Catholicity preclude its possibility. Where men freely acknow- 
ledge a living and infallible teaching authority, the same faith is 
necessarily accepted by all. No dogmas are, or can be, upset by 
historical research: scholars never can claim to alter the tradi- 
tion of faith: devotion neither needs nor seeks support in in- 
sincerity. The affected anxiety of the speaker as to whether the 
Church will weather a storm which does not, nor can, really exist 
is,—well, affected. Yet the upshot of all that misrepresentation 
may have been to confirm some poor souls in error who were 


' Reported in Church Times, April 28. 
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struggling towards the light, or to perpetuate in others the com- 
mon conviction that one Church is as good—which in practice 
means as bad—as another. It is a favourite trick of Anglican 
apologists—and a very mean one—to palliate the evils of the lack 
of authority in their system by insinuating, as we regret to 
find Dr. Darwell Stone insinuating, that the principle of authority 
gives no better results. Why do good men shut their eyes so 
tightly to the truth? 


It has often been said—and the Catholic maga- 
Should zine Order emphasizes the view—that Catholic 
= = polemics should nowadays be directed, not 
against the crumbling forces of the National 
Church, nor even against that militant Protestantism which itself 
is weakening through internal decay, but against the Naturalism 
which is the last, as it has been the first, foe of revealed .Reli- 
gion. It may be that a slight change and extension of front is 
desirable; but, in opposing Protestantism in its various forms, 
Catholics have always felt that they were face to face with 
Naturalism. A religion which is based upon reason is a merely 
natural religion, and, having got rid of the living authority of 
the Church, the Protestant—High Church, Evangelical, or 
Modernist,—has no ultimate grounds for his faith but natural rea- 
son. In any case, the best apologetic is the exposition of the truth, 
and this the Catholic controversialist always can do, whosoever 
his particular opponent may be. There are also special reasons 
why Anglicanism should still receive our attention; not only does 
it contain in its comprehensive bosom all varieties of Protest- 
antism, but, in these latter days, certain prominent sections of 
it have been disputing with Catholics their very status and name. 
For many reasons it is most important that such pretensions, 
which to some extent have imposed on Catholics abroad, should 
be exposed and refuted: especially at this time when we are 
preparing to celebrate the centenary of the freedom for which 
our martyrs died,—at the hands of Anglicanism! The Catholic 
Church in England was despoiled, under Elizabeth and her suc- 
cessors, of everything but the purity and integrity of her faith, 
and her identity with the Church of Christ and His Apostles. 
These moral and intangible goods are now envied by certain 
descendants of the original robbers, who even, fantastically 
enough, make claim to them. It is not, we think, any waste of 
time to show up that claim. 


Bed of Nowhere has the alliance of religion with 

the “‘ Padroado” nationalism, which the Catholic Church neces- 
Regime. sarily but not always successfully opposes, pro- 
duced greater or more prolonged trouble than 

on the western Indian seaboard, first occupied by the bold 
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Portuguese navigators in the late fifteenth century. When 
the marriage of Catherine of Braganza with Charles II. in 1661 
brought Bombay into the possession of Protestant England, it 
remained under the spiritual jurisdiction of Goa. But Bombay 
flourished whilst Goa declined, and political differences became 
reflected in ecclesiastical affairs. The right of Portuguese pat- 
ronage over territories now belonging to another Power was 
bound to produce the trouble and, for over a century, a modus 
vivendi between the prelates dependent on Propaganda and those 
nominated by Portugal has been sought, so to speak, with tears. 
Happily the long-drawn scandal resulting from a double juris- 
diction in the same locality was brought to a close last month 
by the signing of a Convention between the Holy See and 
Portugal, abolishing the double jurisdiction and the Padroado in 
Bombay, enlarging the Archdiocese and appointing a Jesuit of 
Portuguese nationality as the first Archbishop of the enlarged 
See. This arrangement, rendered possible by the spontaneous 
and self-sacrificing resignation of the see of Bombay by Arch- 
bishop Goodier, now Titular of Hierapolis, over a year ago, is an 
admirable solution of a most delicate question which takes account 
of the prestige of Portugal as well as the exigencies of eccle- 
siastical government The Convention takes account no less of 
British susceptibilities, by providing that the Archbishop is to 
be alternately Portuguese and British. 


: The apathy of the general American public, so 

The Catholic keen to believe in freedom’s cause as far away 

on ba as Moscow is, in face of the inhuman persecu- 
tion of the Church in neighbouring Mexico, 

can be attributed only to ignorance and error, for otherwise 
it would belie their most prominent characteristic. The ignor- 
ance cannot be dispelled by the Catholic press alone, which, 
however ably conducted, can reach only a fraction of America’s 
millions. Nor has any secular paper, as far as we know, had the 
enterprise of the Daily Express and sent a special correspondent 
to Mexico with the task of getting impartially at the truth. So 
ignorance of the real state of affairs is colossal. As for the 
wrong views, they are fostered by the most ingenious and exten- 
sive propaganda by agents of Calles, both American and Mexican. 
By declaring in favour of Prohibition, General Obregon has won 
for Mexico the support of that widespread politico-religious or- 
ganization known as American Methodism, already predisposed 
to acclaim any persecution of the Church. And a preposterous 
“ Mexican Cultural Mission” is at present touring the States to 
explain to Americans how enlightened and successful Calles’ 
educational policy is, with its “ schools provided free for all” 
and with “equal facilities for men and women.” It would 
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seem that something similar must be attempted by the friends 
of religious freedom, if America is ever to know the truth. The 
protests of Catholics, although coming from all over the world, 
are toe lacking in unison to make the amount of noise neces- 
sary to attract attention. One instinctively looks to Spain, whose 
traditions link her so closely with Mexico, to organize a world- 
movement to bring the truth home to the only nation which can 
effectually stop the Mexican Terror. 


It is commonly held that only one of the Marian 
Bishops, Kitchen of Llandaff, held his See on 
Elizabeth’s accession at the cost of apostasy. 
Froude speaks of him as one ‘‘ whose character 
did not bear inspection,’’ but at least he took no part, though 
summoned to do so, in the pseudo-ecclesiastical consecration of 
Parker, nor did he long survive his last apostasy, dying in 1563. 
However, he was not, as was recalled in a recent Times corres- 
pondence, the only Marian Bishop who was not deposed. There 
was a Bishop Stanley, occupying the See of Sodor and Man, who 
was neither deprived by Elizabeth nor, on the other hand, took the 
oath of supremacy. The remoteness of his See and the quasi- 
independence of the Isle of Man, which belongs to the powerful 
Earl of Derby, may account for his being overlooked both by 
the Queen and by popular histories.’ His survival, apparently in 
retirement (for the Elizabethan Bishop Pilkington refers to him as 
living in 1564 in Lancashire) does not in any way weaken the argu- 
ment against the Elizabethan bench of State-Bishops with whom 
he had no association. Nor does the fact that some of the Marian 
Bishops, who would have no truck with Elizabeth’s heresy, had 
weakly countenanced Henry’s schism, invalidate their testimony 
against the new religion. The religious consequences of separa- 
tion from the centre of unity and jurisdiction had become more ap- 
parent as years went by, especially during Edward’s brief reign, 
and the choice offered by Elizabeth involved denial of the Mass 
and other central Catholic doctrines as well as denial of the Pope. 


Bishop 
Stanley of 
Man. 


Next to excessive drinking the practice of 

betting and gambling perhaps causes the 

Bag Hiesing- greatest social and domestic disorder. Pleasure 
pursued without moderation injures not only the 

individual but all connected with him. Hence moralists are inte- 
rested in all schemes which tend to check excess, provided they 
do not go to the other extreme of abolishing use. The control of 
betting by taxation and its regulation by the Totalizator, are, 
therefore, commendable, as also is whatever can be done by way 
of licensing to prevent the undue spread of dog-racing—that ‘‘ ani- 


‘ His case is discussed in the Rev. G. E. Phillip’s “Extinction of the 
Ancient Hierarchy" (1905). 
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mated roulette-board ’’ as Mr. Churchill calls it. With regard to 
this latter practice, we have no sympathy with the view 
that it should be supported because, forsooth, the amuse- 
ments of the rich should, in justice, be brought within reach 
of the poor. Dog-racing serves no ulterior purpose such as is 
claimed for horse-racing, and if the poor cannot own race-horses 
as they may own dogs, they can bet upon racing as easily as the 
wealthy. We heartily endorse the following comment of the 
Archbishop of St. Louis on the new amusement, for it is pain- 
fully illustrated over here as well :— 
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Dog-racing is five per cent. sport and ninety-five per cent. 
gambling. It is a strong force tending to the instability of 
home life. I am told that the gambling spirit is growing 
more among those who are least able to afford it. Gambling 
persisted in is a destructive and most unconquerable habit. 
It is a sad thing to see men and women go nightly and put up 
money they have earned during the day. And, of course, they 
lose it. That is a mechanical, mathematical necessity. If they 
don’t lose it to-night, they will lose it to-morrow night. You 
might as well steal, as to spend money in this way that is 
needed for your home, your wife, and children. I hear of 
families in despair because of the gambling propensity of some 
member of the family. It is not a very high grade of pleasure 
for Christian people. 


And like the Turf it has gathered about it a crowd of financiers, 
touts, and disreputable characters, degraded and degrading. We 
trust that the new powers soon to be granted to Local Authorities 
to control the establishment of dog race-courses will be vigorously 
exercised. 


The tendency to commercial amalgamation is a 
The Fate of natural one, not therefore to be prohibited but 
the ° or ting thet osty 6" 
One-Man Shop. regulated. Men associate in communities for 
their own better development, and within thosé 
communities are formed various smaller groups with more particu- 
lar objects, such as that of making money. The danger to the 
community at large concerns the consumer: it is the danger of 
monopoly. Without some form of competition, or alternatively, 
strict State-supervision, monopoly means arbitrary prices or lack 
of variety of choice. Hence in the case of passenger transport 
Government fixes maximum prices and controls various forms 
by licences. But since amalgamation means at first cheaper prices, 
it inevitably tends to crush out small unfederated firms and single 
trades, and to become more and more monopolistic: hence the 
State, as a barrier against monopolies, should protect in some 
way the one-man business. One way of doing so would be to 
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allow the one man to keep open as long as he likes and the Shop 
Hours Bill, which is going through Parliament now, originally 
had a clause to that effect. But the Government objected to 
Clause 2 as opposed to the principle of the Bill, and so, whilst indi- 
viduals may work as long as they like at other forms of money- 
making, the small shopkeeper must close at eight like the rest, to 
his own loss and the inconvenience of the consumer. We are all 
in favour of shorter working-hours for shop assistants but fail to 
see how it is necessary to interfere with the man who employs no 
paid labour, in order to safeguard them from exploitation. If a 
statutory number of working hours per week were fixed, the inte- 
rests of the assistants could be effectually secured, and a restric- 
tion on individual liberty, which will inconvenience the large con- 
suming public and only benefit the large employer, could be 
avoided. 


The Rev. Walter Wynn has addressed to us a 
Spirit courteous but lengthy letter protesting that the 
Photographs. “spirit photograph” referred to by Father 
Thurston in our last number (p. 428) was no 
fake but “absolutely genuine.” It is impossible in a monthly 
review to find room for the views of correspondents on matters 
of controversy, and we cannot unfortunately make an exception 
for Mr. Wynn's plea in favour of the reality of spirit photo- 
graphy. Indeed there is the less reason for doing so because 
Father Thurston in no way disputed the facts. The question 
he asked was, “ Were Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone really floating in 
the air upside down, when Mr. Hope of Crewe, in taking a 
photograph of Mr. Walter Wynn and his wife, obtained an 
‘extra’ or spirit picture of the distinguished statesman and his 
consort in that unusual position?” Father Thurston’s argument 
admitted that recognizable voices were heard which were not 
humanly faked, that tiny adult faces alleged to be moulded 
out of ectoplasm were really seen, and that the hand-writing of 
the dead was skilfully imitated. His argument was that these 
phenomena, whatever the agency which produced them, were 
counterfeits and did not necessarily entail the personal presence 
or intervention of the spirits they represented. The impression 
on the photographic plate may have been genuine enough, and 
Mr. Hope may be perfectly innocent of fraud, but the presump- 
tion is that if Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone themselves had anything 
to do with the matter they would have managed to consult mortal 
conventions by appearing the right way up. 


THE EDITOR. 
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Ill. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 

CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

Agents-provocateurs, Employment of, contrary to Morality [J. Wilt- 
bye in America, April 21, 1928, p. 40]. 

Grace and Free Will: their relations: various theories harmonized 
[Michael a Neukirsch, O.M.Cap., in Zstudis Franciscans, April—July, 
1928: cf. Month, June, 1928, p. 543]. 

The Assumption: Grounds for belief in [Rev. J. Hogan in Catholic 
Gazette, May, 1928, p. 157]. 

Unity: as the Church teaches it [Catholic Gazette, May, 1928, p. 148]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

Anglicanism intrinsically connected with the State [J. Keating, S.J., 
in Month, June, 1928, p. 514]. 

Anti-Christian Soviet activities in England supported by Educa- 
tionists and others [G. M. Godden in 7adlet, May 12, 1928, p. 624.] 

Catholics in Scotland defended against a scurrilous attack in the 
Scots Observer [Dr. Thomas Colvin in Catholic Times, May 11, 1928, 
p- I]. 

Church, A Defence of the, against a soi-disant Catholic ecclesiastic 
in Atlantic Monthiy [M. Williams in Commonweal, April 25, 1928, 
p- 1337])- 

Hutton’s, Mr. W. H., views on English Reformation refuted [Cardinal 
Gasquet in Commonweal, April 25, 1928, p. 1341]. 

Ludwig’s Attack on Christ exposed [F. Woodlock, S.J., in Month, 
June, 1928, p. 530]. 

Oath, The Bogus “ Knights of Columbus " [Columba, May, 1928, 
p- 151). 

Religion without Faith [C. Bruehl, D.D., in Homiletic Review, May, 
1928, p. 807]. 

POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Art, Bad Catholic [Order, May, 1928, p. 14]. 

Convert-making in U.S.A. Depressing figures [T. F. Coakley, D.D., 
in America, April 21, 1928, p. 37]. 

Ecclesiastical Materialism [Order, May, 1928, p. 9]. 

Fast, The, before Holy Communion, primitive [H. Thurston, S.J., 
in Month, June, 1928, p. 501]. 

Padroado in Bombay: end of divided jurisdiction [Acta Apos. Sedis, 
May 4, 1928, p. 129]. 

Primitive Man, The Problem of [H. F. T. Johnson in Dudlin 
Review, April, 1928, p. 200]. 

Prohibition not supported by U.S.A. popular opinion [Editor in 
Catholic World, May, 1928, p. 234). 

Quack-Medicines, Ethics of advertising [Dr. W. J. O’Donovan in 
Catholic Medical Quarterly, April, 1928, p. 36]. 

Religious Education and our Schools [Order, May, 1928, p. 22]. 

Suarez: the Founder of International Law [J. Larequi in Razdn y Fé, 
May 10, 1928, p. 225]. 

















: REVIEWS 


1—A PSYCHOLOGIST ON CONVERSION? 


HEOLOGY says: “ Conversion is due to Grace. Grace is 

God's free gift. Conversion therefore eludes scientific state- 
ment altogether.” Rationalist science asserts that conversions 
would be perfectly explicable and even rigidly predictable, were 
all the facts but known. The ordinary man, Catholics included, 
are found making remarks like: “In the circumstances her 
conversion was inevitable. Of course I am not saying a word 
against her sincerity.” “ He’s just the sort of man who would 
become a Catholic,” or, “‘ who never could become a Catholic.” 
“That sort of man always tends towards the Church:” “ She 
has not the Catholic temperament:” “I love to track the stages 
of a conversion:” “I was a Catholic in my cradle:” “ Oh, 
everyone who’s religious at all feels as though he wanted to be a 
Catholic some time or other:” “ I was going through the religious 
phase just then:” ‘“ When I’m feeling well, religion seems a 
mere dream:” “I was merged in, or in violent reaction against, 
my environment.” 

These phrases, set down haphazard as they occurred to the 
fancy, could almost all be found on the lips of Catholics without 
causing a shock. They simply imply that men are mysteriously 
complicated creatures; that what happens in them presumably 
happens along of their structure as a whole; and that even 
grace takes cognizance of and works along the lines of this 
structure rather than across it. What more is this than the old 
dictum: Gratia sequitur naturam? What we must be careful 
not to deny is, all independence or initiative to God, to His 
action, and His grace-giving action in particular. But our 
knowledge of the existence of grace, and of its method of activity 
(that is, of God’s activity) depends entirely upon theology and 
is not a matter of observation at all. 

But we can quite well observe that grace seems to produce its 
effects in these circumstances rather than in those, and we can 
catalogue these just as we do any other observable material: 
indeed, Catholics are continually arranging physical and mental 
conditions in view of the easier action of grace, as by means 
of education, of retreats, of suggestion in one way or another 
(putting such and such pictures on the wall—excluding such and 
such books), and they are accustomed to announce that we must 
not expect miracles and that we on our side have to work as 

* Religious Conversion : A Bio-Psychological Study. By Sante de Sanctis, 
Professor of Psychology in the University of ane. Tr. by H. Auger. London: 
Kegan Paul. Pp, 324. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
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though we were to do everything, even though we should pray as 
though God were to do everything. 

The Roman professor has chosen for his study the psycholo- 
gical substratum on which grace has to work—“ has to,” for grace 
does not and cannot act iz vacuo, as I said, but on or in the 
living complicated man. He is as frank and clear as anyone 
could wish about this. He leaves freely to the philosopher 
the “ unpredictability of volitional behaviour,” and to the theo- 
logian the “ inscrutable prerogative of grace.’ He insists that 
no departmental student need, should, or even can examine 
all the other departments too. In the upshot, despite his use 
of every imaginable kind of psychological test (witnessed to 
by his amazing erudition, revealed chiefly in his notes), he is 
found to deny neither free will nor grace. 

Hence while he can devote his final chapter to the description 
of the psychological stream that accompanies a “ typical” con- 
version, he asserts at no point the absolute necessity of any one of 
its stages, nor, in consequence, the rigid predictability of the next. 
There is always room for both freedoms, God’s, and man’s. 
(Clearly I cannot here cope with details. Else I might here 
adduce a few points at which I should want to hesitate or 
differ: e.g., he seems to suggest that a childish complex never 
does more than “ sink,” “ immerse itself into the subconscious,” 
so as to “ re-emerge ” some day; whereas I should allow for its 
having been completely dissolved, so that new phenomena might 
well be new constructions altogether.) 

The Catholic has always been accustomed to seeing in history 
a “preparatio evangelica.” A convert is positively fond of 
tracing in his personal story a “ providence" that guided him 
and that arranged his life in view of his happy goal. His director 
may often actually point this out to him. Finally the Catholic 
philosopher will be recalling that man is a whole, and that God 
respects this fact and does not neglect one “part” in a man 
when stimulating or adding to some other part. Finally the 
Catholic theologian holds that the world, and therefore that 
each man, was created in view of Christ, and that therefore the 
world-process and the man’s own circumstances are providentially 
disposed from eternity in view of this. But, from the point of 
view of his personal development, his body, his upbringing, 
his experiences, are such “circumstances.” Therefore exam- 
ination of these may at least reveal this providential disposition. 
The fact of conversion makes it easier to look back towards, 
detect, and admire this “ ordering " of life, interior or exterior: 
the subtle perception of this “ ordering” can at least make it 
seem likely that conversion should be the upshot. Hence there 
is room for this book and we are grateful for it. 

C.C.M. 
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2—THE LEGACY OF ISRAEL' 


HIS volume is a veritable quarry of information. In 

its thirteen articles, by as many learned authors, of whom 
four or five are Jews, every source is explored from which 
Jewish influence may have benefited the world. Printer and 
artist have vied with each other to make this mass of information 
as attractive as possible. The serious student cannot fail to 
delight in these thoughtful and scholarly essays. Strictly speak- 
ing, the legacy which Israel has made to the world is the Old 
Testament: to this the Principal of the Aberdeen University 
pays a magnificent tribute. But the word is stretched to in- 
clude all the other boons and benefits bestowed by scattered 
Jewish communities and individuals on those in whose midst 
they have sojourned and the main interest lies in appraising the 
resultant of Jewish influence on European civilization. Philo 
Judzus—he was an old man in A.D. 38—is ably treated by Dr. 
Bevan. His immense influence in reconciling Hebraism and 
Hellenism, his sympathy with Christian thought and the partial 
adoption of him by Christian thinkers, are brought out in bold 
relief. Professor Burkitt (p. 71) is confident that “the Christ- 
ian sacraments are no part of the inheritance taken from Juda- 
ism.” Probably he wrote this before reading Professor Gavin’s 
recent lectures on that subject. He makes an excellent point 
when he lays it down that the attempts in the Early Church to 
reject the Old Testament all led to heresy, Marcion being a 
terrible warning in this respect. 

In the paper by the Rev. Travers Herford, there is a tendency 
to exaggerate the sufferings of the Jews in Christian countries. 
To stress unduly the faults and failings of one side is no help 
towards better understanding. The following sentence is in- 
excusable: ‘“ To the Christian the Ghetto was a cage in which 
certain dangerous and repulsive animals were confined.” One 
contrasts with this almost rabid statement the much less dismal 
estimate made by the distinguished and lamented planner of 
the “ Legacy "—Israel Abrahams—in his classic work on the 
Middle Ages. Why the wearing of a yellow badge should 
“mark out the wearers as enemies of God and man ” is difficult 
to understand. It is also surprising that Gretz should be re- 
commended (p. 112) as a reliable guide on the subject of these 
persecutions or pogroms. 

“The Jewish Factor in Medieval Thought” occupies the 
middle third of the volume. Solid and convincing arguments 
prove to demonstration that the Jew was an active and effective 
worker in the cause of philosophy, mathematics and medicine. 


1 Planned by the late Israel Abrahams. Edited by E. R. Bevan and C. Singer. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. Pp.550. Price, 10s. 1927. 
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He was in the intellectual order the carrier between East and 
West, helping by translation and commentary to make known 
the works of the great Arabic students of Aristotle. The Arabs 
were busy with metaphysical speculation a generation or two 
before Western Europe entered into competition, and it was 
the Jews of Spain and the Near East who stimulated the efforts 
of our early Scholastics. ‘“ Beyond the Sunrise trickled the 
ancient spring of Hellenic wisdom. From those healing waters 
man could still renew his youth, and it was the Wandering Jew 
who bore Westward the magic draught” (p. 183). It is toa 
translation of a work by Ibn David (Avendeath) that the whole 
of modern mathematics may be said to date back. The writer 
of the original was the Persian Al Kwarismi whose name fur- 
nished the word “ Algorism,” the predecessor of “ arithmetic.” 
This is the first attempt to replace the clumsy and laborious old 
Latin numerals by the short-hand Arabic notation, not fully 
adopted until the sixteenth century (p. 212). Solomon Ibn 
Gabirol (flourished from 1021 to 1058), the famous Spanish- 
Jew philosopher, usually spoken of as Avicebron, exerted strong 
influence on Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, who probably 
regarded him as an Arab. Maimonides—another mighty name— 
was chiefly studied by Dominicans, his most popular work being 
the ‘“ Guide for the Perplexed:” Avicebron and his “ Fountain 
of Life” were more frequently in Franciscan hands. It is 
comforting for an Englishman to note that such national worthies 
as Alexander Hales, Roger Bacon, Stephen Harding, William 
of Ockham, Adelard of Bath, and Robert Grosseteste of 
Lincoln, were friendly to Jews, advocated tolerance and showed 
interest in the Hebrew side of religion. Two fine passages 
are quoted in this sense from Roger Bacon (p. 299): with 
vehemence he blames his contemporaries for neglecting those 
special studies which would qualify them for the task of con- 
verting Jews and for adopting instead undesirable methods— 
unworthy short-cuts—which can only estrange those “ from whom 
we have received the foundation of our faith.” The “ Jews’ 
House ” (Lincoln), one of the oldest stone houses in England, 
of which a picture is given, testifies to the interest which 
Bishop Grosseteste, true to the Franciscan tradition, took in 
the Children of Israel. 

Petrus Alphonsi, called affectionately “ Alphonsus’ Peter ” be- 
cause Alphonsus of Arragon was his god-father, might provide 
matter for a lengthy sketch. Born in 1062 he became physician 
to Henry I. of England, wrote an account of his English travels, 
compiled a collection of moral anecdotes and wrote some treatises 
on mathematics. He is also the composer of a “ Dialogue 
between Moses and Peter ’’—the Moses being himself before 
baptism, the Peter himself after that event. “In 1120 Walcher, 
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Prior of Malvern, brought out a translation of his astronomical 
work. As it is quite unlikely that Walcher knew the language 
of the original, it seems probable that Petrus himself helped 
him with the task. . . This collaboration of Petrus and Walcher 
represents the first impact of Arabian learning in England” 
(p. 209). Later, Jewish instrument-makers and cartographers 
were to help considerably towards the discovery of new worlds. 

Another contribution to the making, or perhaps in this case 
we should say the unmaking, of history, is the distinct pull to- 
wards heresy—Albigensian, Waldensian, Puritan—which Jews un- 
doubtedly exerted: their sympathy was with the Protestant. 
Perhaps if only Catholics had cultivated more deeply the good 
side of “ Judaics,” we should have been in a far better position 
to stay the inroads of religious revolution. The picture (p. 312) 
entitled “A medizval demonstration in favour of religious tol- 
erance ” deserves special study. It has an important lesson 
to teach. 

A.F.D. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


N Formation de l’Enfant par le Catéchisme, in 2 vols. (Lethielleux: 

8.00 fr. each vol.), the Abbé Boumard, of St. Sulpice gives much that is 
useful for every catechist. In the first volume he discusses the child in 
its relation to the teachers; then he has much to say to mothers, who 
must needs be the child's first catechists; lastly he turns to the catechet- 
ical instruction itself, what it should contain, and how it should be given. 
The second volume contains a large number of plans of instruction on 
every subject contained in the catechism. 

Along with these we may mention Le Catéchisme en Problémes 
(Tequi: 2 vols. 9.00 fr. each), by Chanoine E. Duplessy, of Notre Dame, 
Paris. The first volume is for the pupil, and consists of “ problems;” 
that is, the child has to fill in words to complete the meaning of sen- 
tences, thus stimulating him to think out the meaning of the catechism 
for himself. The second volume is for the teacher, giving answers to 
the “problems,” and also much other useful matter. To us the method 
here given seems somewhat complicated, but no doubt a little application 
would make it easy and simple in practice. 


BIBLICAL. 


In a small study of the Synoptic Problem, Certain Alleged Gospel 
Sources: a study of Q, Proto-Luke and M (Longmans: 3s. 6d.), Mr. W. 
Lockton, B.D., Vice-Principal of Winchester Diocesan Training College, 
follows up his “ Three Traditions in the Gospels,” with what is in the 
main an attack on Canon Streeter and his ally Dr. Vincent Taylor. Not 
having any predilection for “ Proto-Luke ” ourselves, we are prepared 
to recognize the usefulness of some of Mr. Lockton’s criticisms, and 
especially of what he says in the seventh chapter on the agreement of 
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Matthew and Luke against Mark, a point of capital importance. But 
at the end of the booklet comes our author’s “ Three Traditions Hypo- 
thesis,” two of them found in Luke and the third in Mark; for this hypo- 
thesis we must frankly avow that we find even less justification than for 
“ Proto-Luke.” In any case, these tangled arguments all tend to show 
how difficult it is to explain the origin of the Gospels on a basis of 
distinct literary sources or bodies of tradition; it is rather one tradition 
that is worked up under various influences. 

Pére Hoornaert, S.J., proves himself an interesting and widely read 
conjérencier in his book, A propos de l’Evangile (Dewit: Brussels). 
Whether on such subjects of instruction as Holy Scripture and the In- 
carnation, or whether on more devotional topics such as the Hidden Life, 
Poverty, and the Passion, he is ample in his illustrations and quotations, 
and sometimes puts into one paper what would be matter enough for 
three. The work will certainly help to a better appreciation of the 
gospel,—most of all in the case of priests, to whom these conferences 
were originally addressed, but also of the faithful at large, to whom they 
have been judiciously adapted. Still, we find in the lecturer’s teaching 
a certain vagueness on some important points that somewhat restrains 
our enthusiasm. His explanations of the origin of the Greek text of 
Matthew (pp.1o—i1) and of the intellectual side of inspiration (p. 12) 
are inadequate. To make “ Son of God” merely mean “ Messiah " 
(p.105) is to give away a rather important point in Apologetic. To 
prove the Divinity of Christ by the facts (as he puts it, in his conference 
on /’Homme-Dieu) is of little use unless it leads up to a careful con- 
sideration of the ¢éexts; facts and texts are not opposed, but com- 
plementary. In actual fact the vital texts receive little or no attention. 
It is merely said, forinstance, that when St. Thomas exclaims “My Lord 
and My God,” Christ does not protest (p.129). But in actual fact 
Christ proclaims those blessed who believe like St. Thomas, but without 
having seen; and there originally the gospel probably ended—a plain 
statement of Christ’s Divinity both began and ended it. In short, the 
work would have been the better for careful revision from the textual 
standpoint, but, none the less, if this is borne in mind it should prove of 
great value. 


CANON Law. 


Candidates for Orders, whether minor or major, are supposed to 
be examined about the Order they are to receive. Those who wish to use 
a special book to prepare for this examination, will find all they re- 
quire, and perhaps more, in Dr. Carbone’s Praxis Ordinandorum (Turin, 
Marietti: 10 lire), which is now in a second edition. Each Order 
is treated in turn and exhaustively by way of question and answer. 
The materials used come from the Pontifical, the Code, the Missal and 
Ritual and from the moral theologians. The work is accurate but rather 
lengthy. 

DEVOTIONAL. 


A happy idea of collecting together all the pious legends, relating 
to the Apparitions of Christ as a Child to His favoured Servants, 
has been excellently carried out by M. Mary Kennedy in her The Holy 
Child Seen by His Saints (Sands: 3s. 6d. n.), which is tastefully illus- 
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trated by Lindsay Symington. An edifying and pleasing book for the 
young. 

In The Soul of the Apostolate (B.O. & W: 3s.), written by Dom 
Chautard, O.C.R., and translated by the Rev. J. A. Moran, S.M., we 
find an exhaustive study, first, of what exactly is meant by that common 
phrase, the Interior Life; next, of the relation between the Interior Life 
and the Active. The book does not pretend to open new ground, but 
it does bring into small compass the teaching and example of many 
saints and doctors, to enforce the important principle, that the Exterior 
Life of labour without the Interior Life of prayer is a dangerous thing, 
whilst with the Interior Life its fruits are multiplied manifold. The 
chapter on the results of the union of the two is, perhaps, the best in 
the book, and provides for the instructor matter for many conferences. 

A priest or religious instructor will find abundant material for sermons 
and addresses on the Life of Christ in the second volume of Veritas 
(Lethielleux: 20.00 fr.), by Fr. R. G. Gerest, O.P. In the first volume 
noticed in the MONTH, Jan. 1927, p. 90, the author studied Christian 
Life in its relation to God; in this volume he takes the person of Christ 
Our Lord, and in Him sees the Christian Life set perfectly before us. 
The chapters are so arranged that their use for sermons becomes easy; 
after the manner of Ludolph of Saxony each ends with a prayer which 
sums up the main point in what has gone before. 

The Memento de Vie religieuse (Lethielleux: 12.00 fr.), by Mgr. A. 
Gourand, Bishop of Vannes, is indeed a mulium in parvo. It contains 
instructions, meditations, and examens of conscience suitable for re- 
ligious, and also affording excellent material for those who are con- 
templating the religious life. The choice of subjects is excellent; their 
treatment is inspiring, especially in the way Christ Our Lord is 
introduced as the model of all. 


HISTORICAL. 

September 1792 (Beauchesne: 10.00 fr.), by Gustave Gautherat, is 
a serious study, by a well-known authority on the History of the 
French Revolution, of one particularly horrible event and its causes. 
The author has asked himself who were really responsible for the 
September massacres. He defends the French people; he finds that 
those who called themselves “Le Peuple” were very different from the 
nation at large. In opposition to the generality of French historians 
he brings the responsibility directly home to Marat, Danton, Robes- 
pierre, and one or two others. He will not allow that any of these 
merely yielded to circumstances, and he produces his evidence chiefly 
from their own inflammatory speeches and writings. The book concludes 
with a hurried account of the massacres themselves. 

The Middle Ages were a time of such abounding vitality and pro- 
ductiveness that study of them is apt to be bewildering if we attempt 
it unprovided with clues. In The Achievement of the Middle Ages 
(Sands: 5s.), Mr. W. E. Brown, late Lecturer in History in the University 
of Glasgow, offers us four excellent clues. He first studies the tradi- 
tions bequeathed to the Middle Ages by the Carolingian kingdoms, 
traditions of supreme trust in the Church, of veneration for Rome, and 
of love for the sword. Then he proceeds to show how, out of these 
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traditions and out of the misery that followed on the decay of the 
Carolingian kingdoms, the men of medizval Europe fashioned the three- 
fold progress of law, commerce and culture. Mr. Brown sets out his 
views without any attempt at adornment, and they are all the more 
persuasive for that reason. He is admirably clear, and if a little dry, 
one has to remember that the truth is often like that. The Middle Ages 
were not entirely composed of stained-glass windows. 

Miss J. F. Smith, the writer of Studies in Hebrew History (Sands: 
48.), knows the Bible and loves it. Hence her book is both popular 
and well-informed. Such contributions to English Catholic literature 
are indeed precious. The style is pleasant and picturesque, with an 
up-to-date touch that puts old truths in a new light. Perhaps a few 
more references to the original would encourage the reader to verify 
some statements. One would have expected, especially from an 
authoress, fuller treatment of that magnificent woman Deborah and 
some snatches from her splendid poem. The little interlude—the 
eleventh of eighteen chapters—on the oriental shepherd, is quite a 
brilliant piece of work. A short and thoughtful foreword by Father 
Hugh Pope starts the reader on the right lines. We shall hope for more 
Bible studies from the same source, taking us deeper into that delightful 
and inexhaustible subject. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


In an unpretentious little pamphlet called One Road to Rome: the 
Recollections of a Convert (B.O. & W.: Is.), Mrs. C. E. Jeffery gives 
an entertaining account of her religious development which happily 
brought her into the Fold of Christ some fifty years ago. The early date 
of her conversion enables her to show us the real nature of the Estab- 
lishment before the growth of Ritualism covered its Protestant nakedness 
and fostered the fallacy of Continuity. 

If anyone wishes to learn something of China from within, let him 
read the life of Héléne de Jaurias, Scour de Charité (Tequi: 10.00 fr.), 
by Henri Mazeau. A more interesting life could scarcely be imag- 
ined, and its interest is increased by the author’s obvious simplicity. 
He disarms us at the outset by telling us that he has never written a 
book before; nevertheless his work has been crowned by the French 
Academy. His heroine goes as a Superior of Sisters of Charity to 
China; she tells her story, and as she goes along is full of observation 
of the Chinese and their customs, and of other nations, too; she has a 
good word for both the English and the Irish. She built up a great 
work; she saw it destroyed by the Boxers in the Riots, through which 
she lived. Then all at once she died, and she is known to-day ‘as 
the Heroine of Pé-Tang. A most pleasing biography. 

The translation of the Abbé Huvelin’s Some Spiritual Guides of the 
Seventeenth Century (B.O. & W.: 6s.) is chiefly valuable for the informa- 
tion it gives concerning the author himself, who was already known to 
English readers as the spiritual director of Baron von Hiigel on the one 
hand, and of Charles de Foucauld on the other. Hence the very long 
introduction, telling us much about Abbé Huvelin himself, and his 
relations with his disciples, will be to most the chief matter of interest. 
The rest of the volume, confessedly taken from notes, and translated into 
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somewhat colloquial English, adds little to our knowledge of such 
masters as St.Francis de Sales, M.Olier, St. Vincent de Paul and the 
Abbé de Rancé 


HOMILETIC. 


“ Colligite fragmenta ne pereant "—with those modest words the editor 
introduces Wasser aus dem Felsen (Herder: 4.40 m.), the first instalment 
of the rich literary bequest of sermons, addresses, conferences, etc., 
delivered by the late venerated Bishop Paul von Keppler, the great master 
of homiletic art. These “fragments” are carefully elaborated, well- 
polished sermons, preached on various occasions such as consecration of 
churches, blessing of colours, clothing of nuns, opening of new convents, 
meeting of Catholic organizations, pronouncements on social questions, 
Pastoral letters and Lent sermons, all of them bearing witness to the 
great Bishop’s “ power of word,”—‘* Verbum Dei quasi malleus" was one 
of his favourite sayings. Through the publication of his valuable homi- 
letic bequest he will continue his fruitful apostolate. 


Non-CATHOLIC. 


Perhaps the least known of Sir Thomas Browne's works is that 
lately edited, after the second original edition, by S. G. Roberts (Cam- 
bridge University Press: 6s. n.), viz., Sir Thomas Browne’s Christian 
Morals, with the Life of the Author, by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. But 
for those who have fallen under the spell of this great master of “ that 
other harmony of prose,” nothing from his hand is negligible. The 
range and variety of his wonderful style is fully represented here. “With 
what shift and pains we come into the world we remember not; ,but 
‘tis commonly found no easy matter to get out of it.” Here is the 
lucidity of Johnson in conversation. And yet again: “In bivious 
theorems and Janus-faced doctrines let virtuous considerations state 
the determination. Look upon opinions as thou dost upon the moon 
and choose not the dark hemisphere for thy contemplation. Embrace 
not the opacous and blind side of opinions but that which looks most 
luciferously or influentially unto goodness.” Here is Johnsonese run 
riot. Mr. Roberts has given us an admirable edition, illustrated but not 
overweighted with learned notes. We can give unstinted praise to the 
form and typography of this charming little book, and we hope the 
Cambridge Press will give us other such reprints of English Classics. 


MORAL. 


Father Cathrein’s Philosophia Moralis, of which the fourteenth edition 
has just been published by Messrs. Herder and Co., is so well known 
to all who are likely to find it useful that an account or criticism of 
its contents is unnecessary. In the new edition the author has intro- 
duced a few minor changes, the chief being a restatement of his well- 
known (and contestable) opinion that when St.Thomas says that the 
rule of morality is right reason he is referring to subjective morality 
and to the judgment of conscience. This new edition, therefore, need 
not supersede the last one, or others of fairly recent date. 
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FICTION. 

A book with the quaint title, L’Homme qui ressuscita d’entre 
les Vivants, by J. Wilbois, (Series “ La Nef,” Editions Spes. Pp. 325. 
16.50 fr.), is Gosse’s “Father and Son” over again; only here, the 
father writes it. He describes the conventional catholicism of his up- 
bringing, from which he stumbles down into atheism, and thence climbs 
a Calvary to the saving Cross. Meanwhile, he has ruined his wife’s 
happiness and faith, and has been unable to give any but a destructive 
education to his son. True, the war has changed the world within which 
his son must live, and twice over parent and child are at variance. 
Finally, the youth commits suicide, and the woman loses her reason. 
It is hard for an Englishman to review this book, for all the while he 
will crash hard against all, in the French character, that is most dis- 
pleasing to his instincts. The appalling self-centredness and con- 
sciousness that others are looking on—he cannot say: “I went to 
church,” but, “on me vit a l’église:” the feverishness and the living 
by spurts—‘ élans ”: the inability to learn that violent reactions pro- 
duce but ephemeral results that breed new reactions in their turn, 
ending in apathy. The pregnant “formulas” turn out to be empty husks. 
The visions turn into myths. And nothing will bring the suicide to 
life save a miracle. One is inclined to think that Europe already is 
in this sad case, and perhaps the world. I might add, that we in Eng- 
land (save a few who never cross the tracks .of the respectable or 
orthodox), have no conception of the vast and anguished expectations 
based by thousands, abroad, on. Russia. The book is a psychological 
document—personal, national, (alas!), and European. I fear a grosser 
version might be true for America. 

The political development of Ireland during the last twenty years 
is sketched in a story by Canon Guinan called The Patriots (Benziger 
Bros.: $2.50), with an Introduction highly eulogistic of the author by 
Archbishop Curley of Baltimore. His Grace’s unqualified admiration, 
joined to the publishers’ “‘blurb” on the jacket, has the effect of 
arousing a sense of caution in the reader who likes to form his own 
judgments. Canon Guinan has something of the power of the old 
classics—Carlton, Kickham and the rest—in sketching Irish urban and 
rural life, and his mastery of the brogue is complete. But very often 
his characters speak too much “like a book,” and the conversation 
is so far unnatural. They are made, in other words, the vehicles of 
historical narration and moral reflection. While the author is whole- 
hearted in his denunciation of the barbarous excess which marked the 
Black-and-Tan régime and the subsequent Civil War, he maintains, 
as he himself says, a “consistent attitude of reserve"’ which leaves 
moral decisions largely to the reader. We are perhaps still too close 
to those troublous times to see them in proper perspective, and twenty 
years hence Canon Guinan’s book will be perhaps more valuable to the 
historical student than it is now. 

A story concerning life at an American College called That Second 
Year (Benziger Bros.: $1.50), by Irving T. McDonald, introduces the 
English reader into rather strange surroundings. But he will speedily 
get his bearings and fully appreciate the interplay of character and 
plentiful humour, both of incident and dialogue, that marks the narrative. 
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Unlike those of many school stories the characters are thoroughly 
natural, and their development is skilfully sketched. 


“4 REPRINTS. 

Messrs. Longmans have recently issued the sixth impression of 
Mother Stuart’s well-known book, The Education of Catholic Girls. 
As this work has attained almost the rank of a classic among Catholic 
books on education, we need but call attention to the welcome fact that 
the price has been reduced from 5s. to 3s. 6d. From Messrs. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne comes Bishop Hedley’s Lex Levitarum in fts 
third edition. The price is now 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In its “‘ Historic Monuments of England ” series, the S.P.C.K. con- 
tinues to produce admirable monographs on the art and architecture 
of our Catholic forefathers. We had occasion not long since to call 
attention to J. D. le Couteur's fine volume on English medizval painted 
glass. Now follows a similar work from the pen of F. Harrison on 
The Painted Glass of York (S.P.C.K.: 12s. 6d.). Mr. Harrison is the 
librarian of the Dean and Chapter Library, York, and the present book 
is the result of years of close and loving care and attention to the 
windows of the great Minster which kept its thirteenth centenary last 
year. Besides dealing with the Minster itself, which is the greatest 
storehouse of medizval glass in the country, he devotes three chapters 
to the parish churches of the City. There are 56 excellent full-page 
photographs in the book. 

The eloquent Bishop of Chalons, Mgr. Tissier, has many times been 
chosen as special preacher on the occasion of pilgrimages to various 
French shrines. In Grands Sanctuaires Francais: histoire et doctrine 
(Téqui: 10.00 fr.), he has collected eight of these discourses which, 
while sketching the history of each fabric, take occasion to emphasize 
some point of doctrine with which,—Lourdes, for instance, and Paray- 
le-Monial—it is specially connected. Chartres, the birth-place, we gather 
of the Bishop, figures twice in these interesting reunions. 

Alfred de Musset’s charming trifle—Le Merle Blanc—has been as 
charmingly translated by Henrietta Tayler and cleverly illustrated in 
pen-and-ink by Constance Tayler, with the title The White Blackbird 
(The Vine Press, Steyning: 2s. 6d. n.). Only a limited edition is 
printed, with the well-known finish of the Vine Press. 

A memorial volume, Ireland’s Tribute to St. Francis (Gill and Son: 
3s. 6d. n.), edited by the Rev. Gregory Cleary, O.F.M., does not indeed 
pretend to state all that was done in Ireland to honour the saint during 
the “Franciscan Year,” but confines itself to certain papers read at 
the celebration in the closing week in Dublin. The subjects are varied, 
to the lover of St. Francis full of interest, and written by recognized 
authorities. We trust that the publication of these essays is not too late 
to win the attention they deserve. 

The first number of “ An Occasional Catholic Review " called Order 
(obtainable from Editor, 1, St. Leonard's Mansions, Smith Street, S.W.3, 
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at 1s. 1d. post free) has reached us and made us hope that the occa- 
sions of its appearance may be frequent. For it is full of good and 
useful things, pointedly put and therefore the more penetrating, con- 
cerning the activities of Catholics as a body, highly critical of our 
ideals and methods, and meant to indicate better ways. The Hidden 
Hand behind the venture—while wishing more power to its elbow, we 
trust the anonymity will be inviolably preserved: a voice and nothing 
more, we may listen to with profit: link it with a person and personalities 
follow—those responsible, we say, for the paper deprecate a considered 
verdict on this their first tentative effort, so we shall say no more, but 
advise our readers to judge for themselves. They will be amused, 
stimulated, perhaps a little shocked—even we ourselves are spoken of 
with scant respect !—but they will also be encouraged to think. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The Catholic Mind for April 22 and May 8 contains sketches of Holy 
Week Customs in the East, a striking denunciation of Companionate 
“ Marriage,” an account of the new American Catholic Peace Associa- 
tion, and sundry stimulating exhortations to the young generation. 

The C.T.S. output comprises a reprint of Edith O’Gorman and Her 
Book by G. E. Anstruther, a pamphlet which gives plentiful reasons 
why its subject, still, we believe, at the age of 87, appearing on 
Protestant platforms, should not be taken seriously, Come, Holy Ghost, 
appropriate meditations for Whitsun by Fr. R. Clarke, S.J., and a 
useful addition to the Liturgical Series Morning Prayers from the 
Liturgy edited with notes by Fr. Martindale. 

From the C.T.S. of Ireland comes The Blessing of the Holy Oils, by 
the Rev. J. B. O'Connell. 

All those interested in the cleansing of popular literature, and the 
promotion of readable yet moral fiction, would do well to procure the 
Catalogue of Novels and Tales by Catholic Writers, edited by S. J. 
Brown, S.J., of the Central Catholic Library of Dublin (2nd edition: 
1s. 3d. post free), who in his prefaces explains the principles on which 
a book’s morality should be judged, and gives some indication of the 
literary dangers of the times. 

A similar enterprise, confined to books actually there, sets before the 
reader A Catalogue of the Central Catholic Library of Melbourne, 
Part I., enumerating and classifying the first 5,000. 

Compilers of Diocesan Calendars and other liturgiologists will find 
their advantage in the Ordo Divini Officii Recitandi juxta Kalen- 
darium Ecclesiae Universalis pro A.D. 1929, just issued by Marii e 
Marietti of Turin for 3 lire a copy. 

Joan of Arc: a Sacred Drama, by the late Miss S. A. Turk, has 
been added to the Library of Plays issued by the Catholic Dramatic 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis., and will, we trust, repeat in the New 
World the success that it met with in the Old. 

Two excellently-printed and clearly arranged booklets from the 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota, concern The Funeral Mass 
and Burial Service for Adults, edited by Dom Cuthbert Goeb, 0O.S.B., 
and The Manner of Serving at Low Mass. 
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